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Purged by Fire 


The Training and Life of New York Firemen— 
A Great City Department where the People get 
what they Pay for and the Men Earn their Pay 


By Harvey J. O'Higgins 
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summer afternoon not 
long agd, fire broke out in 
an apartment house on 
West 65th street in New 
York city. There was a 
a ‘*three-alarm’’ fire already 
burning in sgth street ; and to fight it all 
the engines and trucks in the entire dis- 
trict had left their houses. Firemen had 
to be summoned to the 65th street fire 
from distant parts of the city ; none arrived 
for twenty minutes. Before they came, 
two women, cut off from the fire escapes, 
had to jump from a third-story window to 
the sidewalk, after several policemen and 
many volunteer life-savers had made des- 
perate and vain efforts to force their way 
upstairs to the third story through the 
smoke. And when the first fire engine 
swung whistling into the street, the build- 
ing from the second story to the roof was 
burning like a bonfire ; and the impassable 
stairs were choked not only with smoke 
but with flames. 

Yet the men of that first engine com- 





MOKE EATERS’’ 


pany, having quickly ‘‘stretched’’ their 


hose line, dragg¢ d the nozzle c sitating- 
ly into the smoking doorway and disap- 
peared in the ‘stifle’’ from which the 
policemen had retreated, gasping, ten 
minutes earlier. A truck crew, with hooks 


and axes, came on the run, scattercd 
line that followed into the doorway like a 
rush of skirmishers. Another engine com- 
pany dragged in another line of hose 
through the same impossible « orway.. A 
second anda third crew oftruckn 
to support them. More engine companies, 
connecting with hydrants further down the 
street, carried in more hose. Some ex- 
tension ladders were raised to reach the 
walls beside the upper windows, out of 
touch of the flame; but no 
them. All the men disappeared, without 
haste and without shouting, e choking 
reek of the stairway. And none came 
back out of it. The fire ntinued to 
burn, apparently unchecked, licking out 
from the windows into the belch of the 
‘* steamers ’’ that hummed and panted busily 


en followed 


mounted 
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in the street ; and the frightened specta- 
tors on the neighboring roofs, watched, 
fascinated, the stony face of that furnace 
into which at least thirty men had gone to 
obvious suffocation and what 
tain death. 


seemed cer- 
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same results as before followed more slow- 
ly ; and the flames in the stories above 
him began to weaken, obscured in the 
smoke that poured up through them to the 
burning roof. 


Of the thirty firemen who had entered 


“> 





Taking the Enemy in the Rear 
‘ 


While they were still waiting for the 
beaten retreat of the ‘‘blue shirts,’’ the 
spray of a hose-line spat out of a second- 
story window through the flames. A mo- 
ment later, an axe-man could be dimly 
seen there, chopping down the burning 
woodwork of the window frame and throw- 
ing it into the street. When he had done, 
the room was dark and the smoke in which 
he had 
Five 


white 
later, he 


worked was with steam. 
reappeared—this 
time at the window from which the women 


had jumped—busy at work. The 


minutes 


his 


the doorway, he was the only one whom 
the spectators saw during the hours that 
the fight continued. Other companies 
drew up hose to the tops of adjoining 
houses and played their streams on the 
roof. In the court at the rear of the 
building another attack had its base. But 
of the men who had gone in the front 
door none reappeared until darkness had 
fallen and the fire was giving out its last 
flickers. ‘Then all those men, scorched, 
blackened and very tired, came trailing out 
with their hose—coughing and _ spitting, 





A Water Tower in 


eighth line and a single 
ns of water a minute 


lan 
gall 





The Toronto Conflagration at Night 


their eyes bloodshot, the grime on their 
faces streaked with sweat—and_ proceeded 
to uncouple and pick up their lines without 
so much as looking back at the blackened 
shell of the building they had left. 

They were young men, wiry and small. 
They did not even wear rubber coats— 
much less the blue uniforms of parades. 
They looked like plumbers’ apprentices in 
helmets and hip boots. They piled the 
hose in the ‘‘ tenders,’’ climbed up on top 
of it and started back to their engine 
houses in the silence of men who had a 
long way to go and were late for supper. 
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Now that unnoted fire and the way in 
which it was subdued contain the whole 
story of the New York Fire Department. 
It is not a fire brigade that takes prizes at 


tournaments. The men look undersized 
and insignificant on parade. Their appa- 
ratus is not the most modern in the world. 
And they do not attack a blaze after crack- 
ing their heels together, saluting their offi- 
cers and making an exhibition drill of 
taking their hose out of a wagon, as the 
German military companies do. But in 
ability to handle dangerous fires, in daring, 
endurance and resourcefulness there does 
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Still Pumping 


not seem to be a fire force to equal them. 

\nd the reasons for this are simple. 
The Fire Department of Greater New 
York —now employing 3565 men—is the 
irgest and the busiest* in the world ; and 

as the hardest of fires to fight. 

The houses on Manhattan Island are 
so crowded together that in the tenement 
district of the Tenth Ward, for example, 

*The Attorney Street Hook and Ladder Company ‘ 
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there are 400,000 persons living on a 
square mile ; the blocks are rabbit warrens 
done in brick; and the firemen cannot 
isolate a blaze in these and fight it from 
ladders, through windows, from the street, 
after the easier methods of the firemen in 
less congested cities. ‘They must ‘* fight, 
from the inside, out,’’ as they explain. 
They must close with their enemy—as they 


rolled’ to 1200 fires in 1905. 
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did in that 65th street fire—and sweep it 
before them, up the stairs, out the win- 
dows and through the roof. It follows 
that the men must needs be physically 
perfect, able to endure heat and suffoca- 
tion, to ‘‘eat smoke’’ as they say, to be 
‘*reg’lar salamanders.’’ And to a daring 
that seems foolhardy, they must unite 
great caution, an incredible quickness and 
every wile and instinct of resource, so that 
they may outwit an enemy that is forever 
laying ambuscades and springing traps. 

Similarly, ‘‘ little old New York,’’ hav- 
ing no room in which to spread out, has 
grown upwards in high buildings. The 
firemen have to make frequent use of scal- 
ing ladders, life lines and life nets, in order 
to achieve those spectacular rescues which 
have filled the Roll of Merit until it is 
almost a muster roll of the department. 
The men have to be trained and hardened 
to their work like gymnasts. They have 
to acquire the undizzied cool-headedness 
of bridge workers at great heights. ‘They 
have to be lean and muscular, temperate 
and—in the downtown districts—young. 

They are all these things by virtue of a 
system of probation, examination and 
training that weeds out the unfit before 
they arrive at the pay roll. The applicant 
for enlistment, after passing his civil-service 
examination, is put to schod! at Fire Head- 
quarters and at the same time assigned to 
one of the busiest downtown companies. 
He works with scaling ladders and life 
lines under the eye of an instructor who 
has ways of unexpectedly trying his nerve ; 
he works in line with veteran ‘‘ salaman- 
ders,’’ fighting fire under the eye of an 
officer who pushes him to the limit of en- 
durance ; he is summoned by the depart- 
ment physician to undergo physical exami- 
nations that note any change in his condi- 
tion consequent upon the strain of this 
rigorous training. At the end of a month, 
if he has not developed a weak heart, or 
otherwise proved himself unfit, he is en- 
rolled as a fourth-grade firemen at a salary 
of $800 a year ; and he begins the life of a 
soldier who is on active duty night and 
day for six days in every seven, in a cam- 
paign that is never ended, in a warfare 
that fights 11,000 battles in New York 
every year, kills only 7 firemen per annum, 
but injures 375 and allows for each man 
in the service a yearly average of 40 days 
in the hospital. 
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Naturally no political ‘ grafter ” is eager 
to dedicate himself to such work. Every 
officer, from the chief down to the young 
est lieutenant, has to rise from the ranks 
through a series of civil-service examina 
tions that check his every step. And in 
the midst of all the corruptions of ‘Tam 
many Hall, this department, continually 
purged by fire and tried by danger, has 


‘remained a monument of efficiency and 


public-spirited self-sacrifice. 


The men who compose it are of the 
same breed as the men of the police force. 
They are, for the most part, Irish : not be 
cause there is any prejudice against the 
other nationalities—for the fire department 
has rarely more applicants than it needs to 


fill up its ranks—but perhaps because this 
life of dangerous irresponsibility, t 

nybrook fair with death, this adver 
and obscure service of the modern soldier 
of fortune, appeals to the wild blood of 
the Hibernian. ‘The difference between 
the reputations of the police and the fire- 
men is the result of the different circum- 
stances in which the men work. ‘The fire 
man is not assailed by the temptations of 
corrupt corporations from above and the 
hush-money of protected vice from below. 
He has a clean enemy, and he fights a 
clean fight. 

He begins as a ‘‘ fourth grade’’ fireman 
at a salary of $800 a year; by a mandatory 
provision of the city charter he is advanced 
one grade in rank and $200 in salary 
for each year of his service thereafter until 
he becomes a first grade fireman earning 
$1400 a year; and the law requires that 
these advancements be given him without 
regard to his record or to the wishes of 
his superior officers. But to rise above tht 
position of a first grade private, he must 
pass a difficult civil service examination 
that takes account of his record at Fire 
Headquarters as well as his replies to the 
questions of the Civil Service Board; and 
when he passes this examination, he is put 
on the ‘‘eligible list’’ from which pro- 
motions are made by the Fire Commis- 
sioner, but only on the recommendation 
of the Chief. | Similar examinations and a 
similar procedure mark his progress from 
lieutenant to captain, from captain to 
battalion chief, and from battal chief to 
deputy chief and to the final chief of de- 
partment. The actual power of promotion 


~ Don- 
turous 


is therefore in the hands of the Chief, 
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subject to the veto of the Commissioner; 
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but the ratings which make promotion 
possible are the work of the Civil Service 
Board; and this complicated machinery of 
advancement does everything to counter- 
act the influence of politics, of official 
preference, of all but the force of native 
merit inthe man. It is a system that has 
the self-evident fault of tending to keep 
down the unlettered but much experienced 
fireman who is ‘‘short’’ on theory but 
‘‘Jong’’ on practice; but in these days of 
declining illiteracy, it works less injustice 
than it did when it was first applied to the 
service. 

It is reported—outside of the depart- 
ment—that the present Chief, Edward 
Croker, rose to his position on the influ- 
ence of his uncle, Richard Croker, the de- 
posed ‘* Boss’’ of Tammany Hall. But 
anyone who knows the man and his work 
must doubt the report. He has no more 
diplomacy than a bull. He has antago- 
nized all the political Fire Commissioners 
who have been in authority over him. He 
has persecuted the amateur politicians un- 
der him with a personal spite. He is en- 
gaged in perpetual quarrel with the other 
civic departments because the police are 
not on their beats to turn in prompt 
alarms or the hydrants are not sufficiently 
numerous or the water pressure is low. 
His subordinates say he is ‘‘ fire crazy.”’ 
He is the hardest working man on the 
force. He is brave beyond question. He 
sacrifices his home life and his personal 
comfort to the duty of attending, night 
and day, every dangerous fire in every 
part of Greater New York. And if he 
ever had any political influence, he has 
long since lost it in his fight with the poli- 
ticians to make and keep his department 
what he thinks it ought to be. 

The ideal of service which seems to 
drive him is as evident among his men ; 
and yet it seems to be unconscious. It is 
certainly never voiced. If the driver of a 
hook and ladder truck, going at full speed 
to a fire, has to make a choice between 
endangering the life of a citizen in a colli- 
sion and endangering the lives of the ten 
men on the side steps of his truck, he un- 
hesitatingly sacrifices the men: he drives 
his horses into a pillar of the elevated road, 
into a lamp post, even into the stone front 
of a house, to avoid colliding with any ve- 
hicle that may get in his path, or even to 
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avoid the danger of running down a be- 
wildered pedestrian who seems unable to 
save himself. Scarcely a day passes that 
the New York papers do not briefly record 
such an incident. If you ask a fireman 
why he does such things, he will ask 
you profanely : ‘* What the —— am I paid 
for?’’ That is as near as he ever comes 
to the truth of the matter. To call him a 
hero is, in his eyes, to make him absurd. 
Nothing can induce him to talk, for publi- 
cation, about a rescue which he has made 
or a danger which he has escaped. ‘‘ The 
boys ’d guy me to death,’’ he says. ‘That 
is the reason why the bravest work of 
these men goes unrecorded. It is done, 
for the most part, where no newspaper 
man can see it; it is reported briefly by 
the captain of the company and noted on 
the official records that are kept at Fire 
Headquarters. 

Their own accounts of their performances 
—when they can be persuaded to give any 
—are never more than amusing. ‘‘ She 
was a baby hippotaymus,’’ a fireman said 
disgustedly of a German woman whom he 
had saved from the top-floor window of a 
burning tenement house. ‘‘She weighed 
three hunderd tons, an’ when I tried to 
let her down to Jimmy on the ladder she 
bit me ear.’’ An old captain who had re- 
tired full of honors, was asked to recall 
the worst fire he had ever been in ; after 
solemn reflection, he replied: ‘‘It was 
down in a basement bowling alley on 
Eighth Avenue. The walls were packed 
with sawdust, to deaden the noise. And 
the smoke was so thick you couldn't 
breathe in it for a minute. It was she 
worst! And it didn’t even get into the 
papers—if you want to write it up.” 
When one of the most famous ‘‘ heroes ’’ 
of the department was retired on account 
of his injuries, a fellow of his company was 
asked for anecdotes. ‘‘Him!’’ he said. 
‘« The least said about him the better. He 
was bug-house. He was no good. I’ve 
seen him jump out the readin’ room win- 
dow, on the top floor upstairs here, an’ 
catch the telephone pole, on a bet o’ fifty 
cents. He was a fool.’’ <A veteran of 


the Roll of Merit, plagued to talk of his 
work, replied plaintively: ‘‘ Here I am 
living and eating and sleeping fires, day in 
and day out, till I feel as if I’d go off my 
And you come in and want to talk 
Say, let’s forget it. 


nut, 


about it! Sit down 
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here—will you?—and tell me a 


funny 


story.’’ A fireman, after a narrow escape 
from death on a burning staircase was asked 
if he had been ‘‘ scared ‘* Scared! ’’ 
he answered. ‘‘ Don’t yuh think I got 
good sense? O’course I was scared. 


What the ———!”’ \ grateful woman 
whose husband had been saved from death 
by a hook-and-ladder man, visited the in- 
jured fireman in the hospital and tried to 
make him tell her the whole story of the 


‘« thrilling ’’ rescue. \nd what did you 
say to him when you wanted him to 
jump?” she asked. Che fireman blushed. 
‘¢Well, ma’am,’’ he apologized, ‘‘I was 


in a hurry, an’—an’ | wouldn't hardly 
like to say.’’ 

When they come to talk 
of work, they more communicative. 
And contrary to the accepted opinion of 
the outsider, they are more afraid of smoke 
than ,of fire. Where is a strong 
blaze there must be a strong draught of air 
to feed it ; and it is not heat but suffoca- 
tion that kills the ilamander.’’ ‘The 
pipeman boasts that he will go anywhere 


of their methods 
are 


there 


behind his nozzle ; for, in the densest 
‘¢ choke,’’ he has a way of getting a little 
air that comes out with the stream of 
water. While the men of the engine com- 


ilong before them, 

‘smoke vents”’ 
ndows, ceilings and 
and bring it into 
as they ‘‘vent’’ 
air in upon ac- 


pany sweep the flam 
the truck men 

through doors and 
roofs, develop the fire 
the open. Continually 
closed rooms and let the 
cumulated gases, there are explosions 
which the men « back drafts,’’ and 
these are deadly if they catch the firemen 
unprepared ; for they blow back upon the 
crews a blast of living flame that over- 
powers the streams and fills the lungs with 
a killing ‘‘ scorch. \t the first puff of 
the backdraft, the men throw themselves 
face down on the floor, and wait, holding 
their breath, until the currents reverse and 
return with breathable air. They 
are led into danger by their officers ; and 
the officer is responsible for the safety of 
his men. He is required to know the 
strength and construction of every building 


Make 


some 








BY FIRE 
in his district ; and the men depend yn 
him to warn them back from falling 

or to them before a floor « 

under them. ‘They say of the ( 
proudly : ‘‘ He never sends us wl 

won't go himself.’’ And they tell 
ordered a crew to carry a line of | 


Save 


a weakened roof, and when the captain 
suggested that the roof would n d 
them, he ran out on it himself t 

It fell just as he caught the furt 


pet ; he called back ‘* You were r 





tain,’’ and hurried away to brin 
other company. 

They learn by experience the ys of 
their enemy and cut into the |} 
fire with a sure instinct for what is 
of its strength and what is mer 
cessory flame and the smoke 
ceals its real progress. ‘They g out 
their work as a business, and talk of 
such. ‘They consider themselves paid 
for it. They are so far from wi ny 
public recognition of their ‘‘heroism’’ 
that they even resent their news] r no- 
toriety. ‘They find their work nd 
look forward to the time when they ll 
be able to retire on half pay and com 
fortable. ‘*When I get out o’ re,”” a 
lieutenant said, ‘‘d’yuh know what [I’m 
goin’ to do? I’m goin’ to get a ) as 
special policeman at the ball gr I 
ain’t seen a baseball game since | ne in 
the department. What d’ yuh think o’ 
that ?’’ 

In short, the F. D. N. Y. 3 t it is 
because it is a department of mn 


als,’’ carefully picked, slowly t1 , and 
kept up to the highest point of 

by the continual test of active ser 
is clean of the corruption of pol y the 


same virtue of necessity. ‘The n of 
the men is merely the common d n of 
good workmen to their work ; and in these 
days of civic maladministration and the de 
spair of honesty in public service, here is a 
standing rebuke to pessimism and a stand 

ing proof of the nobility of the rank and 
file of humanity when protected from the 
commercialism that is diseasing t demo 


racy and enfeebling the national life. 














Light-ho! Two boints on the tort bow” 


The | Mystery 


PART I. THE SEA RIDDLE 


By Stewart Edward White* and Samuel Hopkins Adams 


ILLUSTRATED BY WILL CRAWFORD 


HE late afternoon sky flaunt- ing expectancy. As far again beyond, the 
ed its splendor of blue and United States cruiser Wolverine outlined 
gold like a banner over the her severe and trim silhouette against the 
Pacific, and across its horizon. 
depths the trade wind In all the spread of wave and sky no 
droned in measured ca- other thing was visible. For this was one 
dence. On the ocean’s wide expanse a of the desert parts of the Pacific, three 
hulk wallowed sluggishly. Half a mile to hundred miles north of the steamship route 

the east of the derelict hovered a ship’s from Yokohama to Honolulu, five hundred 

cutter, the turn of her crew’s heads speak- miles from the nearest land, Gardner 


* Author of ‘*The Blazed Trail, ‘*The Forest,’’ ‘*The Silent Places,’’ ete. 
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Island, and more than seven hundred 
northwest of the Hawaiian group. 

On the cruiser’s quarter deck the offi- 
cers lined the starboard rail. Their inter- 
est was focussed on the derelict. 

‘‘ Looks like a heavy job,’’ said Ives, 
one of the junior lieutenants. ‘‘ Those 
floaters that lie with deck almost awash 
will stand more hammering than a mud 
fort.’ 

‘‘Wish they’d let us put some six-inch 
shells into her,’’ said Billy Edwards, the 
ensign, a wistful expression on his big 
round cheerful face. ‘‘I’d like to see 
what they would do.’’ 

‘*Nothing but waste a few hundred 
dollars of your Uncle Sam’s money,’’ ob- 
served Carter, the officer of the deck. 
‘‘It takes placed charges inside and out 
for that kind of work.’’ 

‘¢ Barnett’s the man for her then,’’ said 
Ives. ‘*He’s no economist when it comes 
to getting results. There she goes!”’ 

Without any particular haste, as it seemed 
to the watchers, the hulk was shouldered 
out of the water, as by some hidden levia- 
than, its outlines melted into a black, out- 
showering mist, and from that mist leaped 
a giant. Up, up he towered, tossed whirl- 
ing arms a hundred feet abranch, shivered, 
and dissolved into a widespread cataract. 
The water below was lashed into fury, in 
the midst of which a mighty death agony 
beat back the troubled waves of the trade 
wind. 

Only then did the muffled double boom 
of the explosion reach the ears of the spec- 
tators, presently to be followed by a. whis- 
pering, swift-skimming wavelet that swept 
irresistibly across the bigger surges and 
lapped the ship’s side, as for a message 
that the work was done. 

When Barnett, the ordnance officer in 
charge of the destruction, returned on 
deck, Carter complimented him. 

‘*Good clean job, Barnett. She was a 
tough customer too.’’ 

‘*What was she?’’ asked Ives. 

‘“‘The Caroline’ Lemp, three-masted 
schooner. Anyone know about her?’’ 

Ives turned to the ship’s surgeon, Tren- 
don, a grizzled and brief-spoken veteran, 
who had at his fingers’ tips all the lore of 
all the waters under the reign of the moon. 

‘* What does the information bureau of 
the Seven Seas know about it ?’’ 

** Lost three years ago—spring of 1901 
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—got into ice-field off the tip of t Aleu 
tians. Some of the crew froze. Others 
got ashore. Part of survivors accounted 
for. Others not. Say they’ve turned na- 


tive. Don't know myself.’’ 
‘¢ The Aleutians!’’ exclaimed ‘Billy Ed- 


wards. ‘Great cats! What a drift! 
How many thousand miles would that be ?”’ 

‘*Not as far as many another derelict 
has wandered in her time, son,’’ said Bar- 
nett. 

The talk washed back and fort cross 
the hulks of classic sea-mysteries, w and 
old: of the ‘tly of Boston w went 
down with all hands, leaving record 
only a melancholy scrawl on a bit oard 
to meet the wondering eyes of a fisherman 
on the far Cornish coast; of the Greaé 
Queensland, which set out with five hun- 
dred and sixty-nine souls aboard, bound 
by a route unknown, to a tragic end; of the 


Naronic with her silent and empty life 
boats alone left, drifting about the open 
sea, to hint at the story of her fate; of the 
Huronian, which, ten years later on the 
same day and date, and hailing from the 


same port as the Vavonic, went out into the 
void, leaving no trace; of Newfoundland 
captains who sailed, roaring with drink, 
under the arches of cathedral bergs, only 
to be prisoned, buried, and embalmed in 
the one icy embrace; of craft assailed by 
the terrible one-stroke lightning uuds of 
the Indian Ocean, found days after, with 
their blinded crews madly hauling at use- 
less sheets, while the officers « ed the 
compass, and shrieked; of bur ss and 
piracies; of pest ships and slav ps, and 
ships mad for want of water; of whelming 


earthquake waves, and mysterious suctions, 
drawing irresistibly against wind and steam 
power upon unknown currents; of stout 
hulks deserted in panic although sound and 
seaworthy; of others so swif dragged 
down, that there was no time for any to 
save himself; and of a hundred other 
strange, stirring and pitiful ventures such 
as make up the inevitable peril and incor- 
rigible romance of the ocean. Ina pause 
Billy Edwards said musingly: 

‘* Well, there was the Laughi 

‘* How did you happen to | 
asked Barnett quickly., 

‘¢Why not, sir? It naturally came into 
my head. She was last seen somewhere 
about this part of the world, wasn’t she ?’’ 
After a moment’s hesitation he added: 


Lass.’’ 
1 her?’’ 
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‘‘From sometning I heard ashore I judge 
we’ve a commission to keep a watch-out 
for her as well as to destroy derelicts.’’ 

‘‘What about the Laughing Lass ?’’ 
asked McGuire, the paymaster, a New 
Englander who had been in the service 
but a short time. 

‘«Good Lord! don’t you remember the 
‘ Laughing Lass mystery,’ and the disap- 
pearance of Prof. Schermerhorn ?”’ 

‘« Karl Augustus Schermerhorn, the man 
whose experiments to identify telepathy 
with the Marconi wireless waves made 
such a furore in the papers? ’’ 

‘¢QOh, that was only a by-product of his 
mind. He was an original investigator in 
every line of physics and chemistry, be- 
sides most of the natural sciences,’’ said 
Barnett. ‘‘The government is particular- 
ly interested in him because of his contri- 
butions to aerial photography.’’ 

‘*And he was lost with the Laughing 
Lass?”? 

‘*Nobody knows,’’ said Edwards. 
‘* He left San Francisco two years ago on 
a hundred-foot schooner, with an assistant, 
a big brass-bound chest, and a ragamuffin 
crew. A newspaper man, named Slade, 
who dropped out of the world about the 
same time, is supposed to have gone along 
too. Their schooner was last sighted 
about 450 miles northeast of Oahu, in good 
shape, and bound westward. That’s all 
the record of her that there is.’’ 

‘‘Was that Ralph Slade?” asked Bar- 
nett. 

** Yes. 
artist. ”’ 

‘¢T knew him well,’’ said Barnett. ‘‘ He 
was in our mess in the Phillipine campaign, 
on the North Dakota. Warcorrespondent 
then. It’s strange that I never identified 
him before with the Slade of the Laughing 
Lass.”’ 

‘¢ What was the object of the voyage ?”’ 
asked Ives. 

‘¢ They were supposed to be after buried 
treasure,’’ said Barnett. 

‘«T’ve always thought it more likely that 
Prof. Schermerhorn was on a scientific ex- 
pedition,’’ said Edwards. ‘‘I knew the 
old boy, and he wasn’t the sort to care a 
hoot in Sheol for treasure, buried or un- 
buried.”’ 

‘« Every time a ship sets out from San 
Francisco without publishing to all the 


He was a free-lance writer and 


world just what her business is, all the 
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world thinks it’s one of those wild-goose 
hunts,’’ observed Ives. 

‘*Yes,’’ agreed Barnett. ‘‘ Flora and 
fauna of some unknown island would be 
much more in the Schermerhorn line ot 
traffic. Not unlikely that some of the 
festive natives collected the unfortunate 
professor.’’ 

Various theories were advanced, with- 
drawn, refuted, defended, and the discus- 
sion carried them through the swift twi- 
light into the darkness which had been 
hastened by a high-spreading canopy of 
storm-clouds. Abruptly from the crow’s- 
nest came startling news for those deSolate 
seas: ‘* Light-ho! Two points on the port 
bow.’’ 

The group of officers stared in the direc- 
tion indicated, but could see nothing. 
Presently Ives and Edwards, who were the 
keenest sighted, made out a faint, suffused 
radiance. At the same time came a sec- 
ond hail from the crow’s-nest. 

‘¢On deck, sir.’’ 

‘« Hello,’’ responded Carter, the officer 
of the deck. 

‘¢There’s a light here I can’t make any- 
thing out of, sir.’’ 

‘*What’s it like? ’’ 

‘Sort of queer general glow.’’ 

‘“‘Can’t you describe it better than 
that?’’ called Carter. 

‘¢ Don’t make it out at all, sir. ’T ain’t 
any regular and proper light. Looks like 
a lamp in a fog.”’ 

‘*Not unlike the electric glow above a 
city, seen from a distance,’’ said Barnett, 
as it grew plainer. 

‘¢ Yes, but the nearest electric-lighted 
city is some eight hundred miles away,’’ 
objected Ives. 

‘*Great Heavens! 
shouted Edwards. 

A great shaft of pale brilliance shot up 
toward the zenith. Under it whirled a 
maelstrom of varied radiance, pale with 
distance but marvellously beautiful. For- 
sythe passed them with a troubled face, on 
his way below to report, as his relief went 
up. 

‘*The quartermaster reports the com- 
pass behaving queerly,’’ he said. 

Three minutes later the captain was on 
the bridge. The great ship had swung, 
and they were speeding direct for the phe- 
nomenon. But within a few minutes the 
light had died out. 


Look at that!’’ 








A schooner comporting herself in a manner uncommon on the Pacific 


‘Another sea mystery to add to our 
list,’’ said Billy Edwards. ‘‘ Did anyone 
ever see a show like that before? What 
do you think, Doc ?’’ 

‘‘Humph!’’ grunted the veteran. 
‘‘New tome. Volcanic, maybe.’’ 


XUM 


CHAPTER II. 
THE LAUGHING LASS 


With the falling of dusk on June the 
3d there were tired eyes aboard the Wol- 
verine. Every officer in her complement 
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had kept a private and personal look-out 
all day for some explanation of the previous 
night’s phenomenon. All that rewarded 
them was a sky filmed with lofty clouds, 
and the holiday parade of the epauletted 
waves. 

Nor did evening bring a repetition of 
that strange glow. Midnight found the 
late stayers still deep in the discussion. 

‘«One thing is certain,’’ said Ives. 
wasn’t volcanic.”’ 

‘*Why so?’’ said the paymaster. 

‘Because volcanoes are mostly station- 
ary, and we headed due for that light.’’ 

‘« Yes; but did we keep headed ? ”’ said 

3arnett, who was navigating officer as well 
as ordnance officer, in a queer voice. 

‘What do you mean, sir?’’ asked Ed- 
wards eagerly. 

‘* After the light disappeared the com- 
pass kept on varying. The stars were 
hidden. There is no telling just where we 
were headed, for some time.”’ 

‘‘ Always some electricity in volcanic 
eruptions,’’ said Trendon. ‘* Makes com- 
pass cut didoes.’’ 


‘Tt 


‘*Are there many volcanoes here. 
abouts ?’’ somebody asked. 
‘“‘We’re in 162 West, 31 North, 


about,’’ said Barnett. ‘‘ No telling whether 
there are or not. There weren’t at last 
accounts, but that’s no evidence that there 
aren’t some since. They come up in the 
night, these volcanic islands. ’’ 

‘* Just cast an eye on the charts,’’ said 
Billy Edwards. ‘‘ Full of E. D.’s and P. 
D.’s all over the shop. Every one of ’em 
volcanic.’’ 

**E. D.’s and P. D.’s?” queried the 
paymaster. 

‘* Existence Doubtful, and Position 
Doubtful,’’ explained the ensign. ‘‘ Every 
time the skipper of one of these wandering 
trade-ships gets a speck in his eye, he re- 
ports an island. If he really does bump 
into a rock he cuts in an arithmetic book 
for his latitude and longitude and lets it go 
at that. That’s how the chart makers 
make a living, getting out new editions 
every few months.’’ 

‘* But it’s a fact that these seas are con- 
stantly changing,’’ said Barnett. ‘‘ They're 
so little travelled that no one happens to 
be around to see an island born. I don’t 
suppose there’s a parton the earth’s sur- 
face more liable to seismic disturbances 
than this region.’’ 
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‘‘Seismic!’’ cried Billy Edwards, ‘I 
should say it was seismic! Why, when a 
native of one of these island groups sets 
his heart on a particular loaf of bread up 
his bread-fruit tree, he doesn’t bother to 
climb after it. Just waits for some earth- 
quake to happen along and shake it down 
to him.’’ 

‘*In any case,’’ said Barnett, ‘‘such a 
glow as that we sighted last night I’ve 
never seen from any volcano.’”’ 

‘‘Nor I,’’ said Trendon. 
prove it mightn’t have been.’’ 

‘‘T’ll just bet the best dinner in San 
Francisco that it isn’t,’? said Edwards, 

‘*You’re on,’’ said Carter. 

‘«Let me in,’’ suggested Ives. 

‘< And I’ll take one of it,’’ said McGuire. 

‘*Come one, come all,’’ said Edwards 
cheerily. ‘I'll live high on the collective 
bad judgment of this outfit.’’ 

‘« To-night isn’t likely to settle it, any- 
how,’’ said Ives. ‘‘I move we turn in.’’ 

All night the officers of the Wolverine 
slept on the verge of waking, but it was 
not until dawn that the cry of ‘‘Sail-ho!’’ 
sent them all hurrying to their clothes. 
The quarter deck was soon alive with men 
who were wont to be deep in dreams at 
that hour. 

They found Carter, whose watch on deck 
it was, reprimanding the look-out. 

‘‘ No, sir,’’ the man was insisting, ‘‘ she 
didn’t show no light, sir. I’d ’a sighted 
her an hour ago, sir, if she had.’’ 

‘We shall see,’’ said Carter grimly, 
‘¢Who’s your relief?’’ 

‘« Sennett.’’ 

‘*Let him take your place. 
Sennett.’’ 

As the look-out, crestfallen and surly, 
went below, Barnett said in subdued tones: 

‘*Upon my word, I shouldn’t be sur- 
prised if the man were right. Certainly 
there’s something queer about that hooker. 
Look how she handles herself. ’’ 

The vessel was some three miles to 
windward. She was a schooner of the 
common two-masted Pacific type, but she 
was comporting herself in a manner uncom- 
mon on the Pacific, or any other ocean. 
Even as Barnett spoke, she heeled well 
over and came rushing up into the wind, 
where she stood with all sails shaking. 
Slowly she paid off again bearing away 
from them. Nowshe gathered full headway, 
yet edged little by little to windward again. 


‘¢Don’t 


Go aloft, 
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muttered Ed- 
wards. ‘‘I think she’s steering herself.’’ 

Captain Parkinson appeared on deck 
and turned his glasses for a full minute on 
the strange schooner. ‘Then he ordered 


} 
I 
] 
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‘¢ Mighty queer tactics,’’ 


the signal flags up. Signal after signal was 
disregarded by the stranger, but at length, 
hastened by a flaw of wind that veered 
from the normal direction of the breeze, 


she made sharply to windward, if to 
heave to. 

‘¢ Ah, there she come ran the com- 
ment along the cruiser’s quarter deck. 

But the schooner, after standing for a 
moment all flapping, answered another 
flaw, and went wide about on the opposite 
tack. 

‘¢ Derelict,’’ remarked Capt. Parkinson. 
‘«She seems to be in good shape too, Dr. 
Trendon!’’ 

‘‘ Ves, 'sir.’’ The surgeon went to the 
captain, and the others could hear his 
deep, abrupt utterance in reply to some 
question too low for their ears. 

‘« Might Beri-beri, maybe. 
More likely smallpox if anything of that 


as 


? 


be, _ sir. 


kind. But some of ‘em would be on 
deck.’’ 

‘‘Whew! A plague-ship!’’ said Billy 
Edwards. ‘‘ Just my luck to be ordered 


to board her.’’ He shivered slightly. 

‘* Scared, Billy ? ”’ Edwards 
had a record for daring which made this 
joke obvious enough to be safe. 

**T wouldn’t to have my peculiar 
style of beauty spoiled by smallpox marks,’’ 
said the ensign with a smile on his homely, 
winning face. ‘‘And I’ve a hunch that 
that ship is not a lucky find for this ship.’’ 

‘*Then J’ve a hunch that your hunch 
is a wrong one,’’ said Ives, quietly, ‘‘she 
looks to me about the build of the Zaugh- 
ing Lass.’’ 

A buzz of electri: went around 
the group. Every glass was raised; every 
eye strained toward her stern to read the 
name as she verged into the wind again. 
About she came. A sharp sigh of excited 
disappointment exhaled from the spectators. 
The name had been painted out. 

‘“No go,’’ breathed Edwards. 
I'll bet another dinner—’’ 

‘*Mr. Edwards,’’ called the captain, 

** You will take the second cutter, board 
that schooner and make a full investigas 
tion.”’ 

The cruiser steamed up to within half a 


said Ives. 


want 


interest 


sé 


sut 
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TERY 


mile of the aimless traveler, and tl nall 
boat put out. Not one of his fell 
envied the young ensign as he left the 


ship, steered by Timmins, a veter n’ 
mate, wise in all the ins and ou 


ways. ‘They saw him board, ne 

ning the small boat under the s 
counter; they saw the fore-sheet « off 
and the ship run up into the wit then 
the fore-sail dropped and the wl ed 
so that she would stand so. ‘They ted 
the reappearaece of Edwards 
bosn’s mate when they had vani W 


intensity of 


decks, and with an 
they followed the return of the 


Billy Edward’s face as he cam¢ n 
was a study. It was alight w xcite 
ment; yet between the eyes | eep 
wrinkles of puzzlement quivered. S$ 


face the mathematician bends a e his 
paper, when some obstructive fa 
between him and his solution. 


‘‘Well, sir?’’ There was of 
effort at restraint in the captain’ 

‘She’s the Laughing Lass, ry- 
thing ship-shape, but not a soul rd.’’ 

‘*Come below, Mr. Edwards, the 
captain. And they went, leaving nd 
them a boiling cauldron of theory 
jecture. 

CHAPTER III. 
tHE DEATH SHIP 

Billy Edwards came on deck ne 
of irritation right-angling the e- 
tween his eyes. 

‘Go ahead,’’ the quartet bade 
him, seeing him aflush with infor 

‘‘The captain won't  bé me,’’ 
blurted out Edwards. 

‘*Ts it as bad as that?’’ ask Barnett 
smiling. 

‘¢It certainly is,’’ replied t younger 
man seriously. ‘‘I don’t ki that I 
blame him. I'd hardly beli myself 
if I hadn't ——’’ 

“Oh, go on. Out with it Give us 
the facts. Never mind your cr one 

‘« The facts are that there lies Laugh- 
ing Lass, a little weather-worn ound 
as a dollar, and not a living b oard 
of her. Her boats are all ther Every 
thing’s in good condition, though none too 
orderly. Pitcher half full of fresh water in 
the rack. Sails all O. K. Ashes of the 
galley fire still warm. I tell * gentle- 
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men, that ship hasn’t been deserted more 
than a couple of days at the outside.”’ 

‘* Are you sure all the boats are there ?’’ 
asked Ives. 

‘* Dory, dinghy, and two surf* boats. 
Isn’t that enough ?’’ 

‘¢ Plenty.’’ 

‘*Been over her, inside and out. 
sign of collision. No 
leak. No anything, 
except that the star- 
board side is blistered 
a bit. No evidence 
cf fire anywhere else. 
I tell you,’’ said Billy 
Edwards pathetically, 
‘< it’s given me a head- 
ache.’’ 

‘« Perhaps it’s one 
of those cases of panic 
that Forsythe spoke of 
the other night,’’ said 
Ives. ‘The crew got 
frightened at some- 
thing and ran away, 
with the devil after 
them.”’ 

‘* But crews don’t 
‘ust step out and run 
around the corner and 
hide, when 
scared,’’ 

sarnett. 

‘*That’s true, too,’’ 
assented Ives. ‘‘ Well, 
perhaps that volcanic 
eruption jarred them 
so that they jumped 
for it.’’ 

‘*Pretty wild theory, 
that,’’ said Edwards. ' 

** No wilder than the facts, as you give 
them,’’ was the retort. 


No 


they’re 
objected 


‘*That’s so,’’ admitted the _ ensign, 
gloomily. 

‘*But how about pestilence?’’ sug- 
gested Barnett. ‘‘Maybe they died 
fast and the last survivor, after the 
bodies of the rest were overboard, 


got delirious and jumped after them.’’ 

‘* Not if the galley fire was hot,’’ said 
Dr. Trendon, briefly. ‘No; pestilence 
don’t work that way.’’ 

‘* Did you look at the wheel, Billy?’’ 
asked Ives. 

‘“‘Did I! There’s another thing. 
Wheel’s all right, but compass is no good 





‘“* Pestilence don’t work that way”’ 
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at all. It’s regularly bewitched. Never 
saw the like.’’ 

‘*What about the log, then?”’ 

‘*Couldn’t find it anywhere. Hunted 
high, low, jack-and-the-game; every- 
where except in the big, brass-bound 
chest I found in the captain’s cabin. 
Couldn’t do anything’ with _ that. 

‘*Prof. Schermer- 
horn’s chest!’’  ex- 
claimed Barnett. 
‘‘¢Then he _ was 
aboard .’’ 

‘““Well, he isn’t 
aboard now,’’” said 
the ensign grimly. 
‘““Not in the flesh. 
And that’s all,’’ he 


added suddenly. 

‘¢ No; it isn’t all,’’ 
said Barnett gently. 
‘¢There’s something 
else. Captain’s orders? 
“Oh, no. Capt. Park- 
inson doesn’t take 
enough stock in my re- 
port to tell me to with- 
hold anything,’’ said 
Edwards with a trace 
of bitterness in his 
voice. ‘It’s nothing 
that I believe myself, 
anyhow.”’ 

‘‘Give ws a chance 
to believe it,’’ said 
Ives. 

‘‘Well,” said the en- 
sign hesitantly ,“‘there’s 
a sort of atmosphere 
about that scnooner 
that seems uncanny.” 

‘¢Qh, you had the shudders before you 
were ordered to board,’’ bantered Ives. 

‘‘T know it. I’d have thought it was 
one of those fool presentiments if I were 
the only one to feel it. But the men were 
affected, too. They kept together like 
frightened sheep. And I heard one say 
to another : 

‘«* Hey, Boney, d’you feel like some 
one was a-buzzin’ your nerves like a 
fiddle-string?’ Now,’? demanded Ed- 
wards, plaintively, ‘‘what right has a 
jackie to have nerves ?’’ 

‘« That’s strange enough about the com- 
pass,’’ said Barnett, slowly. ‘‘ Ours isall 
right again. The schooner must have been 
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so near the electric disturbance that her 
instruments were permanently deranged.’’ 
‘«That would lend weight to the vol- 


” 


canic theory,’’ said Carter. 

‘So the captain didn’t take kindly to 
your go-look-see?’’ questioned Ives of 
Edwards. 

‘¢As good as told me I’d missed the 
point of the thing,’’ said the ensign flush- 


ing. ‘* Perhaps he can make more of it 
himself. At any rate, he’s going to try. 


Here he is now.’ 

‘‘Dr. Trendon,’’ said the captain ap- 
pearing, ‘‘you will please to go with me 
to the schooner. ”’ 


‘‘ Yes, sir,’’ said the surgeon, rising 
from his chair with such alacrity as to 


draw from Ives the sardonic comment : 

‘Why, I actually believe old Trendon 
is excited. ’’ 

For two hours after the departure of the 
captain and Trendon, there were dull 
times on the quarter deck of the Wolver- 
ine. Then the surgeon came back to 
them. 

‘¢ Billy was right,’’ he said. 

‘«But he didn’t tell us anything,’’ cried 
Ives. ‘‘ He didn’t clear up the mystery.”’ 

‘¢That’s why,’’ said Trendon. ‘One 
thing Billy said,’’ he added waxing un- 
usually prolix for him, ‘‘was truer than 
maybe he knew.’’ 

‘¢Thanks,’’ murmured 
‘* What was that ?”’ 

‘¢ You said ‘ Not a living being aboard.’ 
Exact words, hey ?’’ 

‘‘ Well, what of it ? 
sign excitedly. <‘‘ You 
found dead —— ?’’ : 

1 Keep your temperature down, my boy. 
No. You were exactly right. Not a liv- 
ing being aboard.’’ 

‘* Thanks for nothing, 
sign. 

‘*Neither human nor other,’’ pursued 
Trendon. 

‘*What’s the man mean? 

‘*Food scattered around the galley. 
Crumbs on the mess table. Ever see a 
wooden ship without cockroaches ?’’ 

‘* Never particularly investigated the 
matter.’’ 

**Don’t believe such a thing exists,’’ 
said Ives. 

‘*Not a cockroach on the Laughing 
Lass. Ever know of an old hooker that 


the ensign. 


exclaimed the en- 
don’t mean you 


” 


retorted the en- 


” 


wasn’t overrun with rats ?’’ 


M Y 


STERY 


‘*‘No; nor anyone else. Not above 
water. ”’ 
‘* Found a dozen dead rats. 


or sign of a live one on the Laughing 1 
No rats, no mice, no bugs. Gent 
the Laughing Lass is a charnel shij 
‘* No wonder Billy’s tender nerves went 
wrong,’’ said Ives, with irrepressil 


pancy. ‘‘She’s probably haunted | 
roach wraiths.’’ 

‘He'll have a chance to see d 
Trendon. ‘‘Captain’s going to | m 
in charge.”’ 

‘*By way of apology, then,’’ said Bar 
nett. ‘‘ That’s pretty square.’ 

‘Captain Parkinson wishes to you 
in his cabin, Mr. Edwards,”’ said an or 
derly, coming in. 

‘A pleasant voyage, Captain Billy, 
said Ives. ‘‘Sing out if the goblins git 
yer.’’ 

Fifteen minutes later Ensign Edwards 
with a quartermaster, Timmins, the bosn’s 


mate, and a crew, were heading a straight 


course toward his first command, in 
structions to ‘*keep company and watch 
for signals ;’’ and intention to br Oo 
the brass-bound chest and ferret « what 
clue lay there, if it took dynamite. As he 
boarded, Barnett and Trendon, with both 
of whom the lad was a favorite, came to a 
sinister conclusion. 

‘It’s poison, I suppose,’’ said fir 
officer. 

‘‘And a mighty subtle sort,’’ agreed 
Trendon. ‘* Don’t like the looks sia 
He shook a solemn head. ‘‘ Don’t e it 
for a damn.’’ 

CHAPTER IV. 
THE SECOND PRIZE CRE\ 

From some unaccountable sour n that 
realm of the heaven-scouring trades, a 
heavy mist swept down upon t ruiser 


on June sth, thickening as it a| 
until presently it had spread a curtain be- 


tween the war ship and its charg rhe 
wind died. Until after fall of the 
Wolverine moved slowly, bellowing for the 
schooner, but got no reply. 

‘Probably doesn’t carry any fog horn,”’ 


said Carter bitterly, voicing a general un- 
easiness. ‘* Nolog ; compass crazy ; with- 
out fog-signal; I don’t like that craft. 
Barnett ought to have been ordered to 
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blow the damned thing up, as a peril to 
the high seas.’’ 

‘‘We’ll pick her up in the morning, 
surely,’’ said Forsythe. ‘‘ This can’t last 
forever.”’ 

Nor did it last long. An hour before 
midnight, a pounding shower fell, lashing 
the sea into phosphorescent whiteness. It 
ceased, and with the growl of a leaping 
animal, a squall furiously beset the ship. 
Capt. Parkinson came from his cabin and 
went on deck. 

‘« Parky looks as if Davy Jones was pull- 
ing on his string,’’ observed the flippant 
Ives to his neighbor. 

‘¢ Worrying about the schooner ?’’ said 
Forsythe. ‘‘ Hope Billy Edwards saw or 
heard or felt that squall coming.’’ 

‘<Qh, it will be all right,” said Carter 
confidently. ‘““The wind’s moderating, 
now.”’ 

‘* But there’s no telling how far out of 
the course this may have blown him.’’ 

Barnett came down, dripping. 

** Anything new ?’’ asked Dr. ‘Trendon. 

The navigating officer shook his head. 
‘Nothing. But the captain’s in a state of 
mind,’’ he said. 

‘¢ What’s wrong with him ?’’ 

‘The schooner. Seems possessed with 
the notion that there’s something wrong 
with her.”’ 

‘‘Aren’t you feeling a little that 


way 
yourself?’’ said Forsythe. ‘‘Iam. Ill 
take a look around before I turn in.’’ 

He left behind him asilent crowd. His 


return was prompt and swift. 

** Come on deck,’’ he said. 

Every man leaped as to an order. There 
was that in Forsythe’s voice which stung. 
The weather had cleared somewhat, though 
scudding wrack still blew across them to 
the westward. The ship rolled heavily. 
Of the sea naught was visible but arching 
waves ; in the sky they beheld again, with 
a sickening sense of disaster, that pale and 


lovely glow, which had so bewildered them 
two nights before. 


‘¢*The aurora!’’ 
paymaster. 

‘**Qh, certainly,’’ replied Ives with sar- 
casm. ‘Dead im the west. Commog 
spot for the aurora. Particularly on the 
edge of the South Seas, where they are 
thick !’’ 

‘¢ Then what is it?’’ 

‘* It’s electrical anyway,’’ said Carter. 


cried McGuire, the 
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‘*'The compass is queer again.’’ 

‘* Edwards ought to be close to the so- 
lution of it,’’ said Ives. ‘‘This gale 
should have blown him just about to the 
centre of interest. ’’ 

‘* If only he isn’t involved in it,” said 
Carter, anxiously. 

** What could there be to involve him? ’’ 
said McGuire. 

‘*] don’t know,” said Carter, slowly. 
‘* Somehow I feel as if the desertion of the 
schooner was in some formidable manner 
connected with that light.’’ 

For perhaps fifteen minutes the glow 
continued. It seemed to be nearer at 
hand than on the former sighting ; but it 
took no comprehensible form. Then it 
died away and all was blackness again. 
But the officers of the Wolverine had long 
been in troubled slumber before the sensi- 
tive compass regained its exact balance, 
and with the shifting wind to mislead her, 
the cruiser had wandered by morning, no 
man might know how far from her course. 

All day long of June 6th the Wolverine, 
baffled by patches of mist and moving rain- 
falls, patrolled the empty seas without 
sighting the lost schooner. ‘The evening 
brought an envelope of fog again, and 
presently a light breeze came up from the 
north. An hour of it had failed to dis- 
perse the mist, when there was borne down 
to the war ship a sound of flapping as of 
great wings. ‘The flapping grew louder— 
waned—ceased—and from the look-out 
came a hail. 

**Ship’s lights three points on the star- 
board quarter.’’ 

‘*What do you make it out to be?’’ 
came the query from below.” 


‘*Green light’s all I can see, sir.’’ 
There was a pause. 
‘«There’s her port light, now. Looks 


to be turning and bearing down on us, sir. 
Coming dead for us,’’ the man’s voice rose 
—‘‘close aboard; less’n two ship’s 
lengths away !’”’ 

As for a pre-arranged scene, the fog- 
curtain parted. There loomed silently 
and swiftly the Laughing Lass. Down 


she bore upon the greater vessel until it 
seemed as if she must ram; but all the 
time she was veering to windward, and 
now she ran into the wind with a castanet 
rattle of sails. So close aboard was she 
that the eager eyes of Uncle Sam’s men 
peered down upon her empty decks—for 





A man who was a bit of a mechanic was set to work to open the chest 


she was void of life. 

Behind the cruiser’s blanketing she paid 
off very slowly, but presently caught the 
breeze full and again whitened the water 
at her prow. Forgetting tegulations, Ives 
hailed loudly : 

‘*Ahoy, Laughing Lass! Ahoy, Billy 
Edwards !”’ 

No sound, no animate motion came from 
aboa.d that apparition, as she fell astern. 


A shudder of horror ran across 
verine’s quarter deck. A wr 
peopled with skeletons would 
less dreadful to their sight thar 
and active desolation of the 
schooner. 

‘* Been deserted since early last 
said Trendon hoarsely. 

‘* How can you tell that?’’ aske 
nett. 
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‘‘ Both sails reefed down. Ready for 
that squall. Been no weather since to call 
for reefs. Must have quit her during the 
squall.”’ 

‘‘Then they jumped,’’ cried Carter, 
‘* for I saw her boats. It isn’t believable.’’ 

‘* Neither was the other,’’ said Trendon 
grimly. 

A hurried succession of orders stopped 
further discussion for the time. Ives was 
sent aboard the schooner to lower sail and 
report. He came back with a staggering 
dearth of information. The boats were all 
there; the ship was intact—as intact as 
when Billy Edwards had taken charge— 
but the cheery, lovable ensign and his 
men had vanished without trail or clue. As 
to the how or the wherefore they might 
rack their brains with guessing. There 
was the beginning of a log in the ensign’s 
handwriting, which Ives had found with 
high excitement and read with bitter dis- 
appointment : 

‘‘Had squall from northeast,’’ it ran. 
‘* Double reefed her and she took it nicely. 
Seems a sea-worthy, quick ship. Further 
search for log. No res ult. Hlave ordered 
one of crew who ts a bit of a mechanic to 
work at the brass-bound chest till he gets it 
open. 
somebody had been trying to pick it before 
him.’’ 

There was no further entry. 

‘¢Dr. Trendon is right,’’ said Barnett. 
‘Whatever happened—and God only 
knows what it could have been—it hap- 
pened just after the squall.’’ 

‘«Just about the time of the strange 
glow,’’ cried Ives. 

It was decided that two men and a petty 
officer should be sent aboard the ZLaugh- 
ing Lass to make her fast with a cable, 
and remain on board over night. But 
when the order was given, the men hung 
back. One of them protested brokenly 
that he was sick. ‘Trendon after examina- 
tion reported to the captain. 

‘« Case of blue funk, sir. 
be sick. Good for nothing. 
much better.’’ 

‘Who was to be in charge ?”’ 

‘*Congdon,’’ replied the doctor, nam- 
ing one of the petty officers. 

‘«He’s my coxswain,’’ said Capt. Park- 
‘* A first-class man. I can hardly 
We'll see.”’ 


Might as well 
Others aren’t 


inson. 
believe that he is afraid. 
Congdon was sent for. 
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He reports marks on the lock as if 





‘*You’re ordered aboard the schooner 
for the night, Congdon,”’ said the captain. 

** Ves, ar.” 

‘*Is there any reason why you do not 
wish to go?’’ 

The man hesitated, Jooking miserable. 
Finally he blurted out, not without a cer- 
tain dignity : 

‘**T obey orders, sir. 

‘¢Speak out, my man, 
tain kindly. 

‘* Well, sir: it’s Mr. Edwards, then. 
You couldn’t scare him off a ship, sir, un- 
less it was something—something—’’ 

He stopped, failing of the word. - 

‘*You know what Mr. Edwards 
sir, for pluck,’’ he concluded. 

‘* Vas /’’ cried the captain sharply. 
‘*What do you mean?” 

‘**’The schooner got him, sir. You don’t 
make no doubt of that, do you, sir?’’ 
The man spoke in a hushed voice, with a 
shrinking glance back of him. 

‘* Will you go aboard under Mr. Ives? 

‘* Anywhere my officer goes I'll go, and 
gladly, sir.” 

Ives was sent aboard in charge. For 
that night, in a light breeze the two ships 
lay close together, the schooner riding 
jauntily astern. But not until morning 
illumined the world of waters did the Wo/- 
verine’s people feel confident that the 
Laughing Lass would not vanish away 
from their ken like a shape of the mist. 


” 


” 


urged the cap- 


was, 


” 


CHAPTER V. 
THE DISAPPEARANCE 

When Barnett came on deck very early 
in the morning of June 7th, he found Dr. 
Trendon already up and staring moodily 
out at the Laughing Lass. As the night 
was calm the tow had made fair time to- 
ward their port in the Hawaiian group. 

‘‘ Evidently there’s something criminal 
in her record,’’ said Barnett frowning at 
the schooner astern. ‘Otherwise the 
name wouldn’t be painted out.’’ 

‘« Painted out long ago. See how rusty 


itis. Schermerhorn’s work maybe,’’ re- 
plied Trendon. ‘‘Secret expedition, re- 
member.’”’ 


’ 


‘¢Um-ah; that’s true,’’ said the other 
thoughtfully. ‘* It’s quite possible.’’ 

‘‘Captain wishes to see both of you 
gentlemen in the ward room, if you please,” 
came a message. 











THE 


Below they found all the officers gathered. 
Capt. Parkinson was pacing up and down 
in ill-controlled agitation. 

‘¢Gentlemen,’’ he said, ‘‘we are facing a 


problem which, so far as I know, is with- 
out parallel. It is my tion to bring 
the schooner which we have in tow to port 
at Honolulu. In the present unsettled 
weather we cannot continue to tow her. I 
wish two officers to take charge. Under 


the circumstances I shall issue 


rhe duty must be volunt 
Instantly every man, the veteran 
Trendon to the youthful paymaster, volun- 
teered. 
‘* That is what I expected,’’ said Capt. 
Parkinson quietly. ‘‘But I have still a 


no orders. 
"> ai 


irom 


word to say. I make no doubt in my 
own mind that the schooner has_ twice 
been beset by the gravest of perils. Noth- 


ing less would have driven Mr. Edwards 
from his post. All of us who know him 
will appreciate that. Nor can I free my- 
self from the darkest forebodings as to his 
fate and that of his companions. But 
tothe nature of the peril I am unable to 
make any conjecture worthy of considera- 
tion. Has anyone a theory to offer?” 

There was a dead silence. 

‘*Mr. Barnett? Dr. Trendon? 
Ives ?”’ 

‘*Is there not possibly some connection 
between the light whicl have twice 
seen, and the double desertion ofthe ship?” 
suggested the first officer after a pause. 

‘‘T have asked myself that over and 
over. Whatever the source of the light 
and however near to it the schooner may 
have been, she is evidently unharmed.’’ 

‘*Yes, sir,’’ said Barnett. ‘‘ That seems 
to vitiate that explanation.’’ 

‘I thank you, gentlemen, 
promptitude of your offers,’’ continued the 
captain. ‘In this respect you make my 
duty the more diffi [ shall accept 
Mr. Ives because of his familiarity with 
sailing craft and with the His 
eyes ranged the group. 

‘I beg your pardon, Capt. Parkinson,”’ 
eagerly put in the paymaster, ‘‘ but I’ve 
handled a schooner yacht for several years 
and I’d appreciate the chance of—”’ 

‘* Very well, Mr. McGuire, you shall be 
the second in command.’’ 

** Thank you, sir.’ 

‘*You gentlemen will pick a volunteer 


as 


Mr. 


we 


for the 


se seas. 


ma 


MYSTERY 


( Zo be continued ) 


crew and go aboard at once. Spa 
effort to find records of the sch 
cruise. Keep in company and wat 
signals. Report at once any dis 


or unusual incident, however slight.’ 
At ten o'clock of a puffy mist 

morning a new and silent 

men boarded the Laughing Lass. 

were ls among 


no farewells 
Forebodings weighed too heavy f 


he¢ 
open expression. 

All the fates of weath 
bine to part the scl 
As before, th 
by squally rain 
up the vista into a checkerboard 
of visible sea and impenetrable 
Before evening the Laughing Lass, 
slow way tl had 
of waves ft 


er seemed t 
\ooner from her ¢ 
e fog fell, only to 


ceeded showers 


rough the n ists, 


separated by a league 


cruiser. One glimpse of her 

mist-areas the /[lolverine caught 
set. Then wind and rain desce1 
furious volume from the southe: 

cruiser immediately headed about 
ing the probable course of her 
which would be beaten far dow: 


ward. It was a gloomy mess on 
ship. In his cabin Capt. Parkir 
frankly sea-sick ; a condition whi 


ing but the extreme of nervous dé 


ever induced in him. 

For several hours the rain fell 
gale howled. Then the sky swiftly 
and with the clearing there rose 
cry of amaze from stem to stern 
Wolverine. ¥or far toward the 
horizon appeared such a prodigy 
of no man aboard that ship had 
held. From a belt of marvellous 
gold, rich and splendid streamers 
spiralled up into the blackness 
heavens. In all the colors ofthe 
they rose and fell; blazing orang« 
wonderful, translucent blues, and s 
ing reds. Below, a broad band 
hue, like sheet lightning fixed to im 
wavered and rippled. All the a 
the northland blended in one 
have paled away before the 5] 
that terrific celestial apparition. 

On the cruiser all hand 
petrified, bound in a stricture of 
less wonder. After the first cry 
lay leaden over the ship. It was 
by a scream of terror from forward. 


board 


crew OI! 


the of 
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The Finger Tips of Allah 


By Broughton Brandenburg 


WITH PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN BY THE FRENCH COMMANDANT OF THE DISTRICT OF BISKRA 


AEEP in the yellow bosom of 
4 the Sahara there are spots 
where a man may live and 
find scant food and drink, 
but I am about to write of 
the last outpost of civiliza- 
tion, the final footprint of the modern, not 
on the edge, but thrust into the desert 
itself, the beautiful, scantily-memorialized 
oasis of Biskra. 

The political geography that draws dot- 
ted red lines in the ministry of foreign 
affairs says that it is Algeria, and that the 
territory is French, but if I had my way it 
would be only Biskra, Heart of North 
Africa. 

To begin with, Algiers is not one of the 
way stations of the beaten path, and to 
seek Biskra one must start from Aigiers. 
The French have tried to build a railroad 
up through the region by the way of Con- 
stantine, and have half-heartedly en- 
deavored to make the worn-out materials 
and rolling stock of the French provincial 
roads overcome the obstacles of nature in 
the rough country where the desert begins. 
By all means go by the way of Constantine 
(there is no other way to go,) and stay in 
Biskra as long as possible,’for it is worth 
one journey, but no more. 

There is one incomparable view, and 
that is when approaching from Touggourt, 
the neurest oasis, just at dawn after a still 
night. Perchance the moon, almost full, 
a luminous, white disk of great size, is 
receding into the purple abyss of the as 
yet unlit west. On one hand lifts the ser- 
rated and seamed ridges of the Mohon- 
neihe, and on the other and to the rear is 
the stretching desert sand and the hills it 
cannot subdue. On the ridges rests lightly 
a growing flush, blending exquisitely with 
their purples, lavenders and grays. 
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Like the sudden rising of the curtain on 
the opera the flood of sunlight pours over 
the hills, and one beholds the green nest 
of Biskra before him, embowered in the 
hills, and half hiding its jumble of sun- 
bleached houses with the spreading fronds 
of its date palms and orange trees. 

Immediately to the east there lies a 
rocky waste that marks the bed of the oc- 
casional torrent when rain does come and 
the hills hurl down the flood on the plain 
below. On its hither bank are rough 
mounds that indicate where once the an- 
cient Biskra stood, in the days when the 
Arabs came out of the East and dispos- 
sessed the autochthons. Where the grave 
of the elder city ends the poorer part of 
the new Biskra begins, the earth-built 
structures appearing at a distance to be a 
part of the rock scheme. Gradually the 
hewn stone and the tile structures assert 
themselves, until at last, when the eye rests 
on the quarter immediately about the 
residence of the Bashaga, the chief hold- 
ing authority both from the French and 
Arabs, there is no doubt but that one 
looks at a town. More it cannot be called 
as, in the terminology of the theatrical 
booking agent, its extreme drawing popu- 
lation is not six thousand. ‘The fully ad- 
vertised reappearance of Mahomet would 
not provoke. a greater concourse. 

The initial signs of life the traveler will 
see are odd-moving figures in white out on 
the waste of rocks beyond the old city. At 
first glance they seem to be rocks, but a 
closer look will show them bending, rising 
from kneeling positions to full height, and 
genuflecting. They are heads of families 
from the town praying to the East. 

The few horses in the caravan begin to 
neigh, the camels to cough, choke and grunt 
and lift their bobbing heads. From the 
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A gorge on the edge of the desert 


nearer side of the town there come answer- 
ing sounds. ‘The first one distinguishable 
is the shouting of boys at play. The wor- 
shippers are returnir : 


confines of the town the noisy boy ther 
around him, after profound sala nd by 
the time the caravan reaches t it, he 


f One of them car- has selected a palm tree, has read the 
ries under his arm a great roll of matting mat, 
and a veritable tablet library of skin-cov- within it. The boys have slipp¢ ff their 
ered slabs inscribed in Arabic. At the 


producing an ominous rod from 
shoes before squatting on the mat, as it is 
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A maid of Islam 


he who sees 


Fortunate 1 


now sacred territory and school has been 
taken up. 

Queer little chaps they are, in their tat 
tered cotton clothes, conning over sections 
of the Koran, the majority wearing /ez, 
the burnouse of the Bedouin. 
[he schoolmaster’s spectacles are opaque 
and worn on 


some few 
with grease and date juice, 
the tip of his nose so as not to interfere 
with his vision. In_ that displays a 
common idiosyncrasy among Moslem ped- 
agogues. They must wear spectacles, but 
not to look through. 

Winding-around the little artificial pool, 
on the bank of which the school sits, the 
caravan plunges into one of the narrow 


he 


a Bedout 


n woman of any position unveiled 


streets, nothing more than a slit between 
The arrival Biskra is 
accomplished, and the disinte 
grates. ‘The date-laden 
at some dividing point and are lost in the 
compound of the merchant who buys the 
fruit. ‘The wool-bearers vanish down an 
other by-lane and the Bedouin outriders 
stop before the door of a repairer of arms. 

There is a longevity in the £han or patio 
style of architecture of habitations which 
is puzzling, to say the least. ‘The modern 
cottage, or villa with a lawn, is a legitimate 
evolution of the ancient castle with a ter 
race, but why half of the civilized world 
should cling to the style of walling-in dwell- 


dividing walls. in 
caravan 


beasts turn aside 
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i hi f ws the 


nd grounds, is more 


In former centu- 


ings, stock-shelters 


than [ can underst 


ries of complete lawlessness, protection 
from robbers was a real reason, but over 
all southern Europe, western Asia, north- 
ern Africa, Mexico, Central and South 


America, one finds the persistent an and 
patio without excust Biskra 
ly | walls, uselessly in- 


streets are 
a maze of nearly 
closing the real life of the 
walls are largely of sun-dried mud bricks 
with holes in the er reaches to accom- 
modate rafters, as the h 
the outer 
structure, 


town. ‘These 


uses within utilize 


wall in the economy of their 


By reason of the quality of the 





A desert bride 


traditional 
tm tally an inheritance of 





hyoad plat f f i , 


and 
manship 


great age and var ; 


material, great catastrophes somet ( Oc- 
cur, with heavy loss of life and erty. 
The holy men when praying for t ial 
ify the invocation by asking for not too 
much. <A really heavy shower, h as 
rarely occurs, melts the mud , the 
houses fall down and the street me 
rivers of mud, while the irrig nals 
are filled up, the water pools 1 ed and 
misfortune rules in general. § tone, 
which can be easily worked, i ndant, 
convenient and durable, yet e Arab 


clings to mud. 
Che reliefs to the blankne 


are doors, of very old wood as ar 
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46 AMERICAN 
carefully preserved, as the scant timbering 
of a house often costs as much as the whole 
remaining structure. <A look into one of 
these reveals the life within. 

A sluggish stream of water wanders 
through the grounds in a clay-lined ditch. 
This is the day of the week in which this 
particular street has its share of water 
turned in to fill the pools and cisterns. A 
loud-voiced representative of the Bashaga 
is exercising his small authority over the 
people of the place, driving them away 
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might ever achieve for his product. 

While one compound will be seen to be 
wretched and ill-kept, the quarters for the 
servants thrown down and mere tent-like 
pretences of shelters erected, the next will 
be truly a garden of beauty. Around the 
pools and along the ditches exquisitely 
shaped palms nod in the slight breeze that 
comes from without the walls. 
stretches of soft sheep-grass, 


‘There are 
the life 
of the inmates has a different complexion 
entirely. 


and 





In preparation for a wedding, 


from the gate that admits the water, while 
they beseech him to allow it to run a short 
time longer. 

On the banks of the pool the maternal 
head of the so-called slave family that 
serves the house-owner is beginning the im- 
portant operation of making the kuss-kuss. 
Her eldest daughter is dutifully bringing 
the water while the mother kneads the 
maize meal with an infinite slowness, It 
seems that by her mere finger-work the 
Arab woman can get a toughness into the 
kuss-kuss which no Australian bush-baker 


the bride’s hands and feet are stecped in henna 


All this is a question of individual char 
acter as shown in the number of palms. 
Every man’s wealth is accounted by the 
number of palms he possesses, for the fruit 
of the palm is the one great source of rey 
enue of the region. 
with a 


The palms of Biskra, 
little wool from the 
hides from the Bedouin horses, produce 
the staples that can be exchanged for the 
gold that will buy silks and cottons, arms 
and and what very other 
things are essential to the life that goes on 
unchanged from generation to generation. 


sheep, a few 


tobacco, few 
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THE FINGER 


Not quite unchanged, for while the 
French Protectorate, backed up with the 
presence of French officials with a hand- 
ful of soldiers, has had little real effect on 
the lives of the people, it has greatly re- 
duced the price of wive \ law was put 
in force with the full support of the Basha- 
ga and all the minor chiefs, that no man 
should have a harem with more than two 
wives in it, and the law of supply and de- 
mand beginning to act at once, the market 
price of brides declined with great rapidity. 


TIPS OF 


ALLAH 


have been encroached upon, for in 
where 
most form, womel! 
classes are to be seen unveiled tl 
like community of northern Aff 
fortunate 
aristocracy unvé 


religious 


intense more 


course, one Is vé ry 
woman of the 
at the first glimpse of an app 
European, even the little girls ol 
are accustomed to snatch corners 
head-shawls across their faces. 


There are some beautiful symbol 


Bedouin women 


ae French Protectordte no man may have more than two wives. 


never owned 
have rarely had any- 
mey in their hands are 
complement of help- 
The paternal government hoped 
to better the « tion of the common 
people, but results of recent years may lead 
to arepeal of the | nasmuch as the in- 
crease in population bids fair to surpass the 
possible resources of the region. 

By rendering the harem relatively unim- 
portant the strict Moh \ 
cerning women ap} 


In fact many men who have 
a bit of property and 
thing but copper m 
possessed of a f 

meets. 


iummedan laws con- 
earing veiled in public 


the marriages, though they fit 
ly with the conventional Romeo 
The age of wedding for 
is about twelve, sometimes less 
and the preliminar 
tirely a matter cond 
much ceremony. After a defi 
tract is made it is then that the 
permitted to see and talk with 
husband, if at all. The time of 
is set and the date in 


ideals. 


times more, 


business 


ding 


on a Monday or Friday ever 
ight before the bride’s hands 
night before the brides hand 


observance rea 





wed- 
falls 
Che 
feet 





x to be forgotten 


ad and the Korar is learn ad neve 


nol spare 
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THE 


are steeped in henna with which are stained 
the nails of all women who make any 
pretense at keeping up appearances. 
When the day comes on which the bride 
is to go to the house of her husband she 
is arrayed in a rich gown, on her arms and 
ankles are bracelets, and about her slender 
little waist she wears a corded girdle hold- 
ing in place a broad plate of gold, silver 
and turquoise, usually an inheritance ot 
great age and rare workmanship. These 
plates cannot be bought for many times 


Dancers entertaining a halte 
2 


their intrinsic value Che spangled bride’s 
veil is cast over her head and she is led to 
the door by her parents and given over to 
a company of joyous friends and hired 
musicians and celebrators who parade 
through the streets beating the raw hide 
tambourines and cymbals, dancing and 
shouting, flanked by miserable beggars 
beseeching backsheesh in the name of 
the bride though she never receives one 
penny. 

So the tumultuous pageant winds its 
way to the house of the groom, where the 
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33 
happy child takes off the girdle and plate, 
gives them to her husband with a deep 
obeisance, the ceremonies are recom- 
menced followed by feasting and merry- 
making that lasts as long as the bridegroom 
keeps his purse open. 

It is odd to find in a little community of 


a few thousand souls almost shut off from 
the influences of the rest of the world, the 
usual Mussulman type of mendicancy de- 
veloped in such a high form. ‘The be 


gars of Biskra are the most persistet 





{ t caravan é 


numerous and versatile by comparison that 


one will find anywhere in the East. If in 
an unguarded moment one gives tched 
creature a copper as he droops rently 
dying on the edge of one of street 
irrigating ditches, and then enters ouse 
or a place of business, he will find when 


he emerges a solid phalanx of beggars lined 


up to assail him with appeals e name 
of Allah and Mohammed, and r-raising 


curses if their demands are not heeded. 
They see in every Bedouin funeral a 
harvest. Whatever the faults of the 





The evening meal 
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The houses are half fortress, half burrow 





» is also a doctrine of Islam 


With sandstone within reach, the Bedouin clings to sun-dried brick 
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The waters of 


sedouin may be, the 


grim dweller within 
the desert is not lacking in grief for the 
dead. by 
human soul flickers 
out, the remaining clay is carefully pre- 
pared in the best robes, is bound on a 
horse, and the entire tribe sets out on foot 


When in some of the camps 
the outlying oases a 
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contentment 


for Biskra, wailing as they go, and singing 
high-pitched nasal funeral hymns, that drop 
away into quavering minors. 

It is a moving sight to see such a proces- 
sion through the gorge of the 
Mountains of the Rosy Cheek, the white 
line winding among the rocky walls which 


coming 














Runners have 


nds 


echo the mournful sou 
gone on ahead, and long before the first of 


Biskra is seen songs of sorrow and wild 
cries will be heard from the direction of 
the town. A troupe of professional mourn- 
ers clad in red and tatterdemalion 
mendicants and idle populace, appeat 
crossing a ford, and the grief of the ap- 
proaching tribe brea ut The two 
columns meet and join. ‘The booming of 


vellow, 


anew. 


the tambourines redoubles, wild and weird 
rise the cries breaking into the doleful 
chants. Slowly the procession moves on 


to Biskra where 
small boys forms in front 


a company of solemn faced 
of the horse on 
and sing the mel- 
resounding p ges the Koran 
incessantly until the grave is reached, filled 
and closed. 

[here are two season 


which the body is bound, 


: , 
low, ol 


of the year when 


Biskra is in the full flood of its life. One 
is the spring festival called the Mutton 
Feast ordinarily, and the other is the 
merry-making following the end of the 
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Fast of Ramadam and during 

Then there great temporary 
opened up, there are feats of riding 
shooting, the traveling dancers 
one wonders where, and 
feasting, drinking and g 


IS a 


from 
ealing, 
gaiely. 

Che Fast of Ramadam is varia the 
calendar, and cannot be called 
During the time it lasts nothing « 
the lips of a true believer exc pt 
set, | 


1 Wonder Why ! 


By 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS 


WONDER why the fairies 
never come to our house! 
I wonder why they live in 
“nce Upon a Time!’ | 





wonder why the train 
doesn’t go there! I wonder 


if they are as tall as I am, now I’m seven, 
or only a little big, like I used to be! 
Aunt Stella says I might have been one if 
they hadn’t forgotten my wings, and she 
calls me her ‘¢ fairy 1 [ wonder why! 

Aunt Stella couldn’t be a fairy, because 
she is grown-up. If she lived in ‘* Once 
Upon a Time’’ I s’pect she would be a 
lovely princess. Sometimes I make believe 
she is, ard I am her little page. If I were 
a page I should be a knight some day, and 
wear shining armor, and have a long, sharp 


~o? 
OV. 


Owen 





Ms IS very severe on 
people who go on with their wor 
times in weather of awful heat, 
not touch a drop of water. W é 
weary day is almost done one cai em 
begin to gather in the street be Line 
irrigating ditches. In one hai in 
earthen drinking vessel, in the er a 
cigarette and a match. Patier they 
stand and wait. ‘The sunset 
out from the military headquar 
cigarettes are popped into their 
and ceeply mnhaies nen they 
Oliver 

BY MARY IGSBEE KER 
sword to fight for her and kill tl ed 
giant who wants to take her away. Gruants 
always want to steal princesses, d ey? 
Aunt Marie calls Mr. Hardy the I 
wonder why! 

[ shouldn’t have known that vas a 
giant, if Aunt Marie hadn’t told se 
he is only as big as father, and esn’t 
look dreadful, and he never says ‘‘ fee-fi 
fo-fum,’’ only talks like a man [ don’t 
think he is a very naughty gian e | 
know he doesn’t cook little boy eat 
them on toast. I asked him old 
me when he came here the other nd 
I sat on his knee, like I always He 
said some giants didn’t mean to be bad, 


but people were frightened of them ’cause 
‘*hig men in the city.” 


they were 
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Told Carlo all the fatry stories I know 


*¢ They aren’t so big at home,’’ he said, 
‘¢or when they come to your house, and 
they don’t want to hurt people, and they 
would be ever so good to a princess. I 
hope you aren’t afraid of me, fair boy.’’ 

‘*No,’’ [ said, ‘I’m not afraid of you 
atall. [like you. But are you really a 
giant, Mr. Hardy ?’’ 

He looked at me and smiled as if some- 
thing was hurting him, and he didn’t want 
any one to know. 

‘* 1 don’t believe I am really a giant,’’ 
he said, ‘‘ but you musn’t tell any one. 
There aren’t many giants in these days— 
or princesses, either, but your Auntie is 
really a princess. I wonder who the prince 
is going to be!” 

I told him that Aunt Marie called Mr. 
Desmond the prince, and he made a noise 
as if he wasn’t well. I wonder why! 

Mr. Desmond looks as if he might be 
a prince, and Aunt Marie says he is the 
handsomest man she ever saw. / think 
he is only an enchanter in disguise, who 
wants to bewitch Aunt Stella, ’cause he 
always tries to make me go away. He 
gave me a little push the other day, when 
Auntie wasn’t looking, and Carlo growled 
at him. I have told Carlo all the fairy 
stories I know, and I’m sure he under- 
stands, though he can only bark and can’t 
talk. I thought perhaps he was a prince 
that a wizard had bewitched, and some day 
he would turn into a lady or a man, but 
Auntie says they never do it now. I won- 
der why! 

I don’t believe Aunt Stella thinks Mr. 
Desmond is a prince, because she draws 


herself up stiff when he talks to her, and 
she won’ t listen to something that he wants 
to say to her. I wonder why! 

I asked her what he wanted to say the 
other day, when Aunt Marie was there. 
Aunt Stella says she didn’t know; but 
Aunt Marie laughed a funny laugh that 
wasn’t a proper laugh really. 

‘* Don’t you know the story that your 
lovely princess comes out of, fairy page 
boy?” she said. ‘*Come and sit on my 
knee and I’ll tell you.’’ 

I went and jumped on Aunt Marie’s 
knee, and Aunt Stella waved her arms, as 
if she was pushing something away, and 
said: ‘*Don’t, Marie!’ She often says 
that when Aunt Marie says things. I 
wonder why! 

Aunt Marie laughed again and stroked 
my hair. She is a nice aunt, and | like 
her, too. I do not think she is a princess, 
but she knows lots of stories. 

*¢ Once upon a time,’’ she said, ‘‘in the 
land where fairies live, there was a very 
beautiful princess. Her name was Star. 
She was just as beautiful as a star, and just 
as cold.’’ She stared at Aunt Stella as if 
she meant her. 

‘¢ Aunt Stella isn’t cold,’’ I said. ‘‘She’s 
ever so warm. You put your hand on her 
face and try.’ 

‘¢This was quite a different princess,’’ 
Aunt Marie said. ‘* Her name wasn’t 
Stella, but Star. S/e had a warm face, too. 
It was her heart that was cold—/reesing 
cold, fairy page boy.’’ 

‘¢ Did it hurt her ?”’ I asked. 

‘I don’t know. She didn’t say, and 
you can never know what is hurting other 
people’s hearts, or if they have any.’’ 

‘*Have you got a cold heart, Aunt 
Marie ?’’ I said, and she laughed the funny 
way again. 

‘« My heart is too hot,’’ she said, ‘‘like 
—oh, like the kitchen fire! That hurts, 
too! But the princess’ heart was quite 
cold. I don’t suppose it hurt /er, but it 
hurt other people very much. She had a 
father and mother—//ey were the King 
and Queen, of course—and a sister—”’ 

‘*T s’pose she was a princess, too?’ I 
asked. 

‘*Oh, no! She was quite an ordinary 
girl; rather a tiresome, worrying girl, the 
princess thought.’’ 

‘TI s’pect she was a wicked sister, and 
jealous of the princess.’’ 


, 


’ 
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‘*No. She wasn’t that. She wasn’t 
—was she, Stella? 

Aunt Stella shook her head. ‘‘No, 
dear. She wasn’t a wicked sister, and she 
wasn’t jealous. She was a very dear 
woman, but she did not understand. 


None of them did.’’ 
‘«She understood t 
heart was cold,’’ Aunt 
oughn’t to marry any one if your heart is 
cold to them, you know, fairy page boy. 
So the funny sister wanted the princess to 
That was 


at the princess’ s 
Marie said. ‘‘ You 


marry whoever could warm it. 
right, wasn’t it?’’ 


‘ Not if he was an ogre or an enchanter 


dressed up, or a wicked uncle in disguise. 
He might be, mightn’t he ?’’ 

‘*Of course he might; it he wouldn’t 
have deceived the princes She was very 
clever, and could see through disguises 
is you and I can see through a window. 
Besides you always know if any one makes 
your heart warm. ‘There’s no disguising 
that. Well, two people wanted to marry 

iis lovely princess, a giant and a prince. 


lhe prince was handsom« ind he loved the 


princess very much, and he have 


would 


WONDER WHY! 
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warmed her heart if any one could.’ 
‘*But suppose couldn't, M 
Aunt Stella said. She seemed quite ’cited 
about the story. 
‘She 


ne 


wouldn't let him try. You see 
fairy boy, the prince was very poor and the 
giant was very rich—so rich that he could 
He said to 
and I’ ll give you 
e, and rings on your 


? 


buy sweets four times a day. 
‘ Marry me, 
a carriage, and a 


the princess: 
cast] 
fingers—and bells on your toes.’ 

‘Are said that, M 
Aunt Stella wanted to know. 


‘* He mayn’t have sazd it,’’ Aunt Marie 


you Sure he 


told her, ‘‘ but it was quite underst | 
don't blame him, for he was a ¢ ort 
of giant, and I think he liked the ess 
very much. She was a ver} ful 
princess, fairy boy, and easy to , but 
her heart was so 7cy cold. She was or, 
for a princess, and she wanted carriages 
and castles and all those sort of ings 
that warm your body but not your 
heart.’’ 
‘She ought to have them, if was a 
princess,’’ I said. ‘* Oughtn’t she, Aunt 


Stella ?’’ 





IT saw him 


Riss 


Aunt Stella 





Once upon a time 
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Aunt Stella didn’t answer me. I won- 
der why! 

‘* But suppose she could only get them 
by marrying a giant ?” 

‘¢A bad giant,’’ I asked, ‘‘ who ate little 
boys?’’ 

‘*No-o. He was not a bad giant. He 
was rather nice to little boys, and I don’t 
think he would have been cruel to the 
princess, but he couldn’t make her heart 
warm. Would you want a castle and a 
carriage if they made your heart cold, 
fairy boy ?’’ 

‘¢] should like a haunted castle,’’ I 
said, ‘‘and a ghost that didn’t make /vo 
much noise, and I should /ove a horse to 
ride on. Does a cold heart hurt much?” 

‘‘Not while it is frozen; only when it 
thaws. If your heart was cold you 
wouldn’t like Aunt Marie, or even your 
princess auntie—Auntie Star.’’ 

‘¢You mean Auntie Stella, don’t you?”’ 

‘*Yes, I mean Aunt Stella. Did I say 
Auntie Star? Howstupid of me! ‘They’re 
quite different persons, of course. Well, 
if your heart was cold you wouldn’t like 
us, and then we shouldn’t be so fond of 
you. Nobody would. You wouldn’t like 
that, would you ?’”’ 

‘*No,’’ I said. ‘‘If nobody didn’t 
like me I shouldn’t have any one to play 
with, should I? And _ the princess 
wouldn’t, would she ?”’ 

‘‘Worse! She’d always have to play 
with some one she didn’t like. If the 
princess married the giant she’d always 
have to live with him, and her heart would 
ache, and ache, and ache! Oh, Stella! 
You know it would! So her funny sister 
wanted her to marry the prince instead.’’ 

‘* Why did she want her to?”’ 

‘* Because he was the nicest prince that 
ever was.’” . 

‘*Then why didn’t the funny sister 
want to marry him herself ?’’ 

‘‘Why?’’ Aunt Stella asked. 
Marie?’’ 

Aunt Marie jumped, as if a pin had 
stuck into her, and nearly dropped me off 
her knee. 

‘‘He didn’t want fer,’’ she said. 
**You know, Stella, and it’s cruel of you. 
He wanted the princess. The funny sis- 
ter, with the hot, burning heart, wanted 
them both to be happy, and—and she’d 
get used to the burning, she thought, and 
—and that’s all, fairy boy.’’ 


“é Why, 
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** And did the princess marry him?’’ | 
wanted to know ; but Aunt Marie put me 
down and ran out. 

‘¢Ask your Auntie Stella,’’ she said 
‘< If there’s anyone can make her heart 
warm, it’s you, fairy boy.’’ 


I went and hugged Auntie Stella (she 
wasn't cold at all!), and asked her to tell 
me the rest of the story, but she said she 
didn’t know, and she didn’t believe any 
one did, and it wasn’t a real true story. 
People are always making mistakes about 
princesses, she said, and she knew one 
whose heart was very, very warm to her 
fairy page boy. Perhaps there was a giant 
who could have warmed it, if he idn't 
thought it was too cold to try. oS e only 
offered her a castle and a carriage that she 
didn’t want at all, and she had that 
she wasn’t for sale. And then he got cross 
with her, and she didn’t care. And now 
we would go for a walk, and that ever 
so much better than telling fairy 

We went down the lane, and r the 
plank across the brook, and when 1 came 
to the seat under the big tree, we sat 


down. I wanted Auntie to tell me some 
more fairy tales, but she said they had all 


gone out of her head. I kept asking her 
to think them in again, but she couldn’t, 
and then Mr. Hardy came along and sat 
down beside us. I asked him to tell mea 
true fairy tale, but he said he had grown 
too old to believe them, but perhaps he 
would if / told him one. 

‘¢]’]l tell you one Aunt Marie told me,’’ 
I said, ‘‘ about a princess like Aunt Stella, 
and a giant, and—’’ 

‘“No, no!’’ Auntie said. I wonder 
why ! And he and Auntie tried who could 
stare hardest at one another. 

‘‘It’s a story that /as to be told some 
time, Miss Stella,’’ Mr. Hardy said, ‘‘ and 


your fairy page boy has told me little bits 
of it already,—I think the rest of it would 
hurt me less, perhaps, if it came from him. 
Will you let him tell me about the beauti- 
ful princess? And the giant? ”’ 

‘‘May I, Auntie ?’’ I asked, and Auntie 
bent down and kissed me. 

‘*You may tell him, dear,’’ she said. 
‘Tt is his own fault if he believes.’’ 

‘*Once upon a time,’’ I told him, 
‘‘there was a princess. Her name was 
Star, and she was pretty, like Aunt Stella. 
Do you think Aunt Stella is like a princess, 
Mr. Hardy ?”’ 
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‘‘T think your aunt zs a princess,’’ he 
said, ‘‘and there was never another.’’ 

‘Oh, yes!’’ I told him, there was! 
‘«There’s four in one book that mama 
gave me. But ¢/zs princess had a freezing 
heart, and it freezed her all through. 
Aunt Stella isn’t freezed at all. You feel 
her hand. It’s dreadfully warm.”’ 

‘«She has not seemed very cold to me,” 
he said, but he didn’t feel her hand. I 
wonder why ? 

‘‘There was a giant who wanted to 
marry her ; a good giant like you. Would 
you like to marry a princess, Mr. Hardy? 
If she was like Aunt Stella, | meam ?”’ 

Auntie said I was talking nonsense, and 
we had better go,’ but Mr. Hardy said it 
wasn’t nonsense to him, and he would like 
to marry a princess, if she was like Aunt 
Stella, and if her heart was just a little 
warm to him. So I went on with the 
story. 

‘The giant said he’d give her a castle 
and carriage if she would, but they didn’t 
know if he could make her unfreeze, and 
a prince wanted to marry her too, and— 
and I don’t remember if she wanted to 
marry the prince. Did she, Auntie ?’’ 

‘‘ Did she, Miss Stella?’’ Mr. Hardy 
asked. ‘Stella? Did she?’’ 

‘*In the story she did,’’ Aunt Stella 
said. ‘* But it is Marie’s story, not mine, 
and she doesn’t know the end of it.’’ 

Mr. Hardy caught hold of Auntie’s 
nand. I expect he wanted to see if it was 
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cold or warm, so that he would know if her 
heart was. 

**Do you, Stella?’’ he asked. 
you?’’ 

Auntie got very red, and tried to pull 
her hand away, but he wouldn’t let her. 
It made me laugh, ’cause they looked so 
funny. 

‘*T expect she refused both,’’ she told 
him, ‘‘ the prince because she didn’t care 
for him, the giant because—because a 
princess isn’t to be bought with a giant’s 
wealth, Mr. Hardy. Let me go, please.”’ 

** But suppose he offered her—a giant’s 
love?’’ he asked. ‘Can you tell me the 
end of the story then?’’ 

I was listening to hear if she remembered 
the end of the story, but Mr. Hardy said 
he wauld give me a pony if I could find a 
dozen blackberries. So I ran to look for 
them. When I came back I jumped from 
behind the tree, and I saw him kiss Aunt 
Stella! I wonder why! 

I wonder why Aunt Marie wasn’t cross 
when Aunt Stella told her that she was 
going to marry the giant because he had 
made her heart warm. I wonder why they 
hugged one another, and laughed and 
cried! I wonder why Aunt Stella is going 
away from us to live at Mr. Hardy’s house! 
I wonder why Aunt Marie says that a 
prince’s sweetheart is happier than a 
princess ! 
so pleased ! 


«© Do 


I wonder why everybody seems 
It makes me feel pleased 
I wonder why ! 


too ! 
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On The Deep-Lake Trail 


By Harrison Jewell Holt 


Astir at the break of dawn, 

And up with the rising sun, 

A hasty fry from the brook hard by, 

The pack rolled up, one glance at the sky, 


And the day’s march is begun. 


A rythm of feet and brain, 


With the senses all in tune 








To the birch-tree’s sheen ’mid the far-off green, 
The gush of the brook, the jay-bird’s scream, 


And the scent of the woods in June. 
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A bed of boughs beside the trail i) 
Beneath a whispering pine, 

Ihe camp-fire bright, the star-lit night, 2) 
And the inward peace of an awed delight— fae 
Such a life is mine. \ /Sg 
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“ What worries me ts 


who sent it”’ 


That Pup of Murchison’s 


By Ellis Parker Butler 
AUTHOR OF ‘* PIGs Is PIGS,’’ ETC, 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY ALBERT LEVERING 


URCHISON, who lives next 
door to me, wants to get rid 
of a dog, and if you know 
of anyone who wants a dog I 
wish you would let Mur- 
chison know. Murchison 

doesn’t need it. He is tired of dogs, any- 

way. ‘That is just like Murchison. ’Way 
up in an enthusiasm one day and sick of it 
the next. 

Brownlee—Brownlee lives on the other 
side of Murchison—remembers when Mur- 
chison got the dog. It was the queerest 
thing, so Murchison says, yoy ever heard 
of. Here came the express wagon— 
Adams’ Express Company’s wagon—and 
delivered the dog. The name was all 
right—‘‘C. P. Murchison, Gallatin, 
Iowa,’’ and the charges were paid. The 
charges were $2.80, and paid, and the dog 
had been shipped from New York. Think 
of that! Twelve hundred miles in a box, 
with a can of condensed milk tied to the 
box and ‘‘ Please feed ”’ written on it. 

When Murchison came home to dinner, 
there was the dog. At first Murchison 
was pleased ; then he was surprised ; then 
he was worried. He hadn’t ordered a 
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dog. The more he thought about it the 
more he worried. 

‘*If I could just shénk who sent it,’’ he 
said to Brownlee, ‘‘then I would know 
who sent it; but I can’t think. It is 
evidently a valuable dog. I can see that. 
People don’t send cheap, inferior .dogs 
twelve hundred miles. But I can’t think 
who sent it.’’ 

‘‘ What worries me,”’ he said to Brown- 
lee another time, ‘‘is who sent it. I can’t 
imagine who would send me a dog from 
New York. I know so many people, and, 
like as not, some influential friend of mine 
has meant to make me a nice present and 
now he is probably mad because I haven’t 
acknowledged it. I'd like to know what 
he thinks of me about now !”’ 

It almost worried him sick. Murchison 
never did care for dogs, but when a man 
is presented with a valuable dog, all the 
way from New York, with $2.80 charges 
paid, he simply as to admire that dog. 
So Murchison got into the habit of admir- 
ing the dog, and so did Mrs. Murchison. 
From what they tell me it was rather a nice 
dog in its infancy, for it was only a pup 
then. Infant dogs have a habit of being pups. 











THAT PUP OF 

As near as I could gather from what 
Murchison and Mrs. Murchison told me it 
was a little, fluffy, yellow ball, with bright 
eyes and ever moving tail. It was the 
kind of a dog that bounces around like a 
rubber ball, and eats the evening news- 
paper, and rolls down the porch steps with 
short, little squawks of surprise, and lies 
down on its back with its four legs in the 
air whenever a bigger dog comes near. In 
color it was something like a camel, but a 
little redder where the hair was long, and 
its hair was like beaver fur—soft and woolly 
inside with a few long hairs that were not 
so soft. It was so little and fluffy that 
Mrs. Murchison called it Fluff. Pretty 
name for a soft, little dog, is Fluff. 

‘“‘IfI only 4xew who sent that dog,’’ 
Murchison used to say to Brownlee, ‘‘I 
would like to make some return. I’d send 
him a barrel of my best melons, express 
paid, if it cost me five dollars !’’ 

Murchison was in the produce business, 
and he knew all about melons, but not so 
much about dogs. Of course he could tell 
a dog from a cat, and a few things of that 
sort, but Brownlee was the real dog man. 
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Brownlee had two Irish pointers or setters 
—lI forget which they were ; the black dogs 
with the long, flappy ears. I don’t know 
much about dogs myself. I hate dogs. 


Brownlee knows a great deal about dogs. 
} 
i 


He isn’t one of the book-taught sort ; he 
knows dogs by instinct. As soon as he sees 
a dog he can make a guess at its breed, 
and out our way that is a pretty good test, 
for Gallatin dogs are rather cosmopolitan. 
That is what makes good stock men— 
Scotch grandmother and German grand- 
father on one side, and English grand- 
mother and Swedish grandfather on the 
other—and I don’t see why the s n’t 


true of dogs. ‘There are numbers of dogs 


in Gallatin that can trace their estry 
through nearly every breed of ¢ that 
ever lived, and Brownlee can lo iny 
one of them and immediately g ut its 
formula—one part Spitz, three parts gray- 
hound, two parts collie, and soon. I have 
heard him guess more kinds of d n I 
ever knew existed. 

As soon as he saw Murchison’s dog he 
guessed it was a pure bred She; d with 
a trace of Esquimo. Massett, » thinks 








‘* Tf that isn’t a Shepherd nose, [ll eat it” 
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he knows as much about dogs as Brownlee 
does, didn’t believe it. The moment he 
saw the pup he said it was a pedigree dog, 
half St. Bernard and half Spitz. 

Brownlee and Massett used to sit on 
Murchison’s steps after supper and point 
out the proofs to each other. They would 
argue for hours. 

‘‘ All right, Massett,’”? Brownlee would 
say, ‘but you can’t fool me! Look at 
that nose! If that isn’t a Shepherd nose 
I’ll eat it. And see that tail! Did you 
ever see a tail like that on a Spitz? ‘That 
is an Esquimo tail as sure as I am a foot 
high.”’ 


a calf-skin and one of these hair-brush 
door mats you use to wipe your feet on in 
muddy weather. He did not look like the 
same pup. He was long-limbed and awk- 
ward and useless and homely as a shopworn 
fifty cent yellow plush manicure set. Mur- 
chison began to feel that he didn’t really 
need a dog, but Brownlee was as enthusi- 
astic as ever. He would go over to Mur- 
chison’s fairly oozing dog knowledge. 
‘¢T’}l tell you what that dog is,’’ he would 
say, ‘‘ That dog is a cross between a Great 
Dane and an English Deerhound. You've 
got a very valuable dog there, Murchison, 
a very valuable dog. He comes of fine 





And Brownlee pulled the trigger 


‘« Tail fiddlesticks !’’ Massett would re- 
ply, ‘‘ You can’t tell anything ,by a pup’s 
tail. Look at his ears! There is St. Ber- 
nard for you! And see his lower jaw. 
Isn’t that Spitz? I'll leave it to Mur- 
chison. Isn’t that lower jaw Spitz, Mur- 
chison ?’’ 

Then all three would tackle the puppy 
and open its mouth and feel its jaw, and 
the pup would wriggle and squeak, and 
back away opening and shutting its mouth 
to see if its works had been damaged. 

‘« Allright !’’ Brownlee would say, ‘‘ You 
wait a year or two and you'll see !’’ 

About three months later the pup was 
as big as an ordinary full grown dog and 
his coat looked Jike a compromise between 





stock on both sides and it is a cross you 
don’t often see. I never saw it and I’ve 
seen all kinds of crossed dogs.’’ 

Then Massett would drop in and walk 
around the dog admiringly for a few min- 
utes and absorb his beauties. 

‘*Murchison,’’ he would say, ‘* Do you 
know what that dog is? That dog is a 
pure cross between a Siberian Wolfhound 
and a Newfoundland. You treat that dog 
right and you’ll have a fortune in him. 
Why, a pure Siberian Wolfhound is worth 
a thousand dollars, and a good—a really 
good Newfoundland, mind you—is worth 
two thousand, and you’ve got both in one 
dog. That’s three thousand dollars’ worth 
of dog !”’ 
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THAT 





PUP OF 
In the next six months Fluff grew. He 
broadened out and lengthened and height- 
ened, and every day or two Brownlee or 
Massett would discover a new strain of dog 
in him. They pointed out to Murchison 
all the marks by which he could tell the 
different kinds of dog that were combined 
in Fluff, and every time they discovered a 
new one they held a sort of jubilee, and 
bragged and swelled their chests. They 
seemed to spend all their time thinking up 
odd and strange kinds of dog that Fluff had 
in him. Brownlee discovered the traces of 
Cuban Bloodhound, Kamtchatka-hound, 
Beagle, Brague de Bengale and Thibet 
Mastiff, but Massett first traced the Stag- 
hound, Turkoman Watch-dog, Dachshund 
and Harrier in him. 

Murchison, not being a doggish man, 
never claimed to have noticed any of these 
family resemblances, and never said what 
he thought the dog really until a 
month or two later, when he gave it as his 
opinion that the dog was a cross between a 
wolf, a Shetland pony and hyena. It was 
time that Fluff had to be 


about that 
begun to eat other dogs 


was, 


chained. He had 
and children, and chickens. The first night 
Murchison chained him to his kennel Fluff 
walked a half a mile, taking the kennel 
along, and then only stopped because the 
kennel got tangled with a lamp-post. The 
man who brought him home claimed that 
Fluff was nearly asphyxiated when he found 
him; said he gnawed half through the 
lamp-post and that gas got in his lungs, 
but this was not true. Murchison learned 
afterward that it was only a gasoline lamp- 
post, and a wooden one. 

‘‘Tf there were only some stags around 
this part of the country,’’ said Massett, 
‘* the stag-hound strain in that dog would 
be mighty valuable. You could rent him 
out to everybody who wanted to go stag- 
hunting, and you'd have a regular monop- 
oly, because he’s the only stag-hound in this 
part of the country. And stag hunting 
would be popular, too, out here, because 
there are no game laws that interfere with 
stag hunting in this state. There is no 
closed season. People could hunt stags all 
the year round, and you’d have that dog 
busy every day of the year.’’ 

‘*Yes!’’ sneered Brownlee, ‘ only there 
are no stags. And he hasn’t any stag 
hound blood in him. Pity there are no 
Dachs in this state, too, isn’t it? Then 
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Murchison could hire his dog at nig 
night, don’t 


They hunt Dachs at 
Massett ? Only there is no Da 
blood in‘him either. If there wa 
there were a few Dachs—’ 

Massett was mad. 

‘“Yes!’’ he cried, ‘‘ And yo 
your Cuban Bloodhound strain! 
pose if it was the open season for 
you’d go out with the dog and tr 
Or put on shoes and fol 
Kamtchat to his icy lair!’’ 

Brownlee doesn’t get mad easily 

‘* Murchison,’’ he 
Massett’s dreary nonsense a 
hounds, I can tell you that ¢ 
make the finest duck dog in t 
He’s got all the points for a 
dog, and I ought to know for | 
of the best duck dogs that ever liv 
he needs is training. 
right you’ll have a mighty valual 

‘ But I don’t hunt ducks,’’ 
son, ‘*and I don’t know how to t 
a lap dog.’’ 

‘* You let me attend to his edu 
said Brownlee. ‘‘I just want 
Massett here that I know a dog 
see one. I'll show Massett the fir 


snow 
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said, 7? 7 
bot 
} 
10 


said 


dog he ever saw when I| get throu 


Fluff.’’ 

So he went over and got his 
just to give Fluff his first lesson. 
thing a duck dog must learn is n 
afraid of a gun, and Brownlee sa 
a dog first learned about guns rig 
home he was not so apt to be 
them. He said that if a dog hear 
for the first time when he was 
home and in strange surrounding 
quite right to be surprised and 
but if he heard it in the bosom of 
ily, with all his friends calmly seate 
he would think it was a natural tl 
accept it as such. 


If you will tr 
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uf 


So Brownlee put a shell in his ¢ 


Massett and Murchison sat on 

steps and pretended to be uninter 
normal, and Brownlee stood up a! 
the gun in the air. Fluff was 
bone, but Brownlee spoke to hit 
looked up, and Brownlee pulled 
ger. 
Fluff struck the ground, he jump« 
when the gun was fired, and 


started north by northeast at al 
miles an hour. 


He came back 


It seemed about five minute 








He sat down and talked to Fluff like an old friend 


three weeks later, but his tail was still be- 
tween his legs. 

Brownlee didn’t feel the least discour- 
aged. He said he saw now that the whole 
principle of what he had done was wrong; 
that no dog with any brains whatever could 
be anything but frightened to hear a gun 
shot off right in the bosom of his family. 
That was no place to fire a gun. He said 
Fluff evidently thought the whole lot of us 
were crazy, and ran in fear of his life, 
thinking we were insane and might shoot 
him next. He said the thing to do was to 
take the shot gun into its natural surround- 
ings and let Fluff learn to love it there. 
He pictured Fluff enjoying the sound of 
the gun when he heard it at the edge of 
the lake. 

Murchison never hunted ducks, but as 
Fluff was his dog, he went with Brownlee, 
and of course Massett went. Massett 
wanted to see the failure. He said he 
wished stags were as plentiful as ducks and 
he would show Brownlee! 

Fluff was a strong dog—he seemed to 
have a strain of ox in him, so far as 
strength went—and as long as he saw the 
gun he insisted that he would stay at home, 
but when Brownlee wrapped the gun in 
brown paper so it looked like a big parcel 
from the meat shop, the horse that they 
had hitched to the buckboard was able to 
drag Fluff along without straining itself. 
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Fluff was fastened to the rear axle with a 
chain. 

When they reached Duck Lake, Brown- 
lee untied Fluff and patted him, and then 
unwrapped the gun. Fluff gave one pained 
glance and made the six mile run home in 
seven minutes without stopping. He was 
home before Brownlee could think of any- 
thing to say, and he went so far into his 
kennel that Murchison had to take off the 
boards at the back to find him that night. 

‘‘That’s nothing;’’ was what Brownlee 
said when he did speak; ‘‘ young dogs are 
often that way. Gun fright. They have 
to be gun broken. You come out to-mor- 
row, and I’ll show you how a man who 
really knows how to handle a dog does the 
trick.’’ 

The next day when Fluff saw the buck- 
board he went into his kennel and they 
couldn’t pry him out with the hoe-handle. 
He connected buckboards and guns in his 
mind, so Brownlee borrowed the butcher’s 
delivery wagon and they drove to Wild 
Lake. It was seven miles, but Fluff 
seemed more willing to go in that direction 
than toward Duck Lake. He did not 
seem to care to go to Duck Lake at all. 

‘¢Now, then,’’ said Brownlee, ‘I'll 
show you the intelligent way to handle a 
dog. I'll prove to him that he has noth- 
ing to fear, that I am his comrade and 
friend. And at the same time,’’ he said, 









«¢T’]] not have him running off home and 
spoiling our day’s sport.”’ 

So he took the chain and fastened it 
around his waist, and then he sat down and 
talked to Fluff like an old friend, and got 
him in a playful mood. ‘Then he had 
Murchison get the gun out of the wagon 
and lay it on the ground about twenty feet 
off. It was wrapped in brown paper. 

Brownlee talked to Fluff and told him 
what fine sport duck hunting is, and then, 
as if by chance, he got on his hands and 
knees and crawled toward the gun. Fluft 
hung back a little, but the chain just 
coaxed him a little, too, and they edged 
up to the gun, and Brownlee pretended to 
discover it unexpectedly. 

‘‘ Well! well!’’ he said, ‘‘ What's this ?”’ 

Fluff nosed up to it and sniffed it, and 
then went at it as if it Massett’s cat. 
That Brownlee had wrapped a beefsteak 
around the gun, inside the paper, and 
Fluff tore off the paper and ate the steak, 
and Brownlee winked at Murchison. 

‘‘T declare,’’ he said, ‘‘if here isn’t a 
gun! Look at this, Fluff, a gun! Gosh! 
but we are in luck!’’ 

Would you believe it, that dog sniffed at 
the gun and did not fear it in the least ? You 
could have hit him on the head with it and 
he would not have minded it. He never 
did mind being hit with small things like 
guns and axe handles. : 

Brownlee got up and stood erect. 

‘You see!’’ he said, proudly. 
a man needs with a 
gence. 


was 


<¢ All 
like this is intelli- 
He wants 


dog 


yrse. 


A dog is like ah 


THAT PUP OF MURCHISON’S 








Now, if I fire the 
gun, he may be a little startled, but I hav 


his reason appealed to. 


created a faith in mein him. He VS 
there is nothing dangerous in a g 
gun. He knows I am not afraid of it, so 
he is not afraid. He realizes that 
chained together, and that proves 
that he need not run unless Irun. Now 
watch.’’ 

Brownlee fired the shot gun. 

Instantly he started for home. 
not start lazily, like a boy starting 
wood pile, but went promptly a1 a 
dash. His first jump was only 
and we heard him grunt as he lar 
after that he got into his stride ; 
fourteen feet each jump. He 
forward a good deal in the midd ere 
the chain was, and in many way 
not as graceful as a profession 
path track runner, but, in run ¢ 
main thing is to cover the groun 
Brownlee did that. 


Massett said it was a bad start. H d 
it was all right to start a hund: yard 
dash that way, but for a long dist run 
—a run of seven miles across cou the 
start was too impetuous; that it d 
lack of generalship, and that when it came 


to the finish the affair would be t 
it wasn’t. 

Brownlee said afterwards t there 
wasn’t a tame moment in the en en 
miles. It was rather more wild t 
He felt right from the start that 
would be sensational, unless the cut 
and it didn’t. He said 


in two, 


him quite 








Instantly he started for home 
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that when the chain had cut as far as his 
spinal column it could go no farther, and 
it stopped and clung there, but it was the 
only thing that did stop, except his breath. 
It was several years later that I first met 
Brownlee and he was still breathing hard, 
like a man who has just been running rap- 
idly. Brownlee says when he shuts his 
eyes his legs still seem to be going. 

The first mile was through underbrush, 
and that was lucky, for the underbrush re- 
moved most of Brownlee’s clothing, and 
put him in better running weight, but at 
the mile and a quarter they struck the 
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He said that when they reached town 
he felt as if he would have been glad to 
stop at his own house and lie down for 
awhile, but the dog didn’t want to, and so 
they went on, but that he ought to be 
thankful that the dog was willing to stop 
at that town at all. The next town was 
twelve miles farther on, and the roads 
were bad. But the dog turned into 
Murchison’s yard and went right into his 
kennel. 

When Murchison and Massett got home 
an hour or so later, after driving the horse 
all the way at a gallop, they found old 
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The dog went right into his kennel 


road. He said at two miles he thought he 
might be over-exercising the dog and 
maybe he had better stop, but the dog 
seemed anxious to get home so he didn’t 
stop there. He said that at three miles he 
was sure the dog was overdoing, and that 
with his knowledge of dogs he was perfect- 
ly able to stop a running dog in its own 
length if he could speak to it, but he 
couldn’t speak to this dog for two reasons. 
One was that he couldn’t overtake the dog 
and the other was that all the speak was 
yanked out of him. 

When they reached five miles the dog 
seemed to think they were taking too much 
time to get home, and let out a few more 
laps of speed, and it was right there that 
Brownlee decided that Fluff had some 
Grayhound blood in him. 


Gregg, the carpenter, prying the roof off 
the kennel. You see, Murchison had 
knocked the rear out of the kennel the day 
before and so when the dog aimed for the 
front he went straight through and, as 
Brownlee was built more perpendicular 
than the dog, Brownlee didn’t go quite 
through. He went in something like 
doubling up a dollar bill to put it into a 
thimble. I don’t suppose anyone would 
want to double up a dollar bill to put it 
into a thimble, but neither did Brownlee 
want to be doubled up and put into the 
kennel. It was the dog’s thought. So 
they had to take the kennel roof off. 
When they got Brownlee out they laid 
him on the grass and covered him up with 
a porch rug and let him lie there a couple 
of hours to pant, for that seemed what he 















wanted to do just then. It was the long- 
est period Brownlee ever spent awake with- 
out tatking about dog. 

Murchison and Massett and old Gregg 
and twenty-six informal guests stood around 
and gazed at Brownlee panting. Presently 
Brownlee was able to gasp out a few words. 

‘¢ Murchison,’’ he gasped, ‘‘ Murchison, 
if you just had that dog in Florence—or 
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wherever it is they race dogs—you’ d 


a fortune.’’ 
He panted awhile and then gas] 
‘‘He’s a great runner; a _ phet 
runner!’”’ 


He had to pant more and then he 


with pride— 
‘* But I wasn’t three feet behind 
the way!’’ 
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CHAPTER XXNXIII. 


following morning the 
Bishop and Michael were 
sitting in the library at 
Lostford Palace. The 
Bishop was reading a letter, 
while Michael watched him 
sunk in an arm-chair. 

Presently the Bishop thrust out his under 

lip and gave back the letter to Michael. 
‘*Wentworth has dipped his pen in gall 
instead of in his inkpot,’’ he said. ‘‘ For 
real quality and strength give me the 
venom of a virtuous person. The ordi- 
nary sinner can’t compete with him. Evil 
doers are out.of the running in this world 
as well as in the next. I often tell them 
so. That is why [ took orders. What 
do you suppose Wentworth suspects 
. when he says Alington has suggested 
a discreditable reason for your being 
in the Di Collo Alto villa that night, 
. and that he is not going to allow you to 
skulk behind a woman any longer. He 
i will be here directly to extort what he is 
pleased to call ‘the truth.’ What are 
you going to say?’”’ 
‘**T don’t know,”’’ 

is the worst of me. 








said Michael. ‘‘ That 
I never know.’’ 
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The Bishop frowned, and rul 
chin. 

‘¢T see one thing,’’ continued 
‘and that is that it’s all impor 
he should not break with Fay.’ 

‘‘That will be his first stey 
knows the truth.”’ 

‘“‘T am afraid it will, and yet 
the pity of it, she will last longer 
shall, and he does like her—a litt! 


is a great deal for him. You « 
lieve it, but he really does. \ 
want her more than ever—w 
gone. ”’ 


The Bishop looked keenly at hi 

Michael had never before allud 
precarious hold on life. It w 
that he was only considering it 1 
bearings on Wentworth’s future. 

‘¢Can a man who has grown g 
ing at himself in the glass, and 
his own microscopic experiences 
can such a man forgive ?”’ said tl 
‘¢ Forgiveness is tough work. 
knowledge of human nature. 
humility. 
ago. And it nearly was the deat 
I’ve never felt the same man sin 


ndeley 





I forgave somebody I 
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‘*Wentworth will have 
said Michael. 
for him.’’ 

‘« We all know he says he can, but then 
he says such a lot of things. He dares to 
say he loves his fellow men. But I’ve 
never found that assertion coincide with 
any real working regard for them. ‘There 
are certain things which those who care 
for others never say, and that is one them. 
The egoist on the contrary is always as- 
serting of himself what he ought in com- 
mon decency to leave others to say of 
him, only they never do. Wentworth 
actually told me not so long ago that he 
was intent on the service of others. I told 
him it was for those others to mention that 
interesting fact, and that nobody had lied 
about him to that extent so far in my 
diocese. ’’ 

‘¢ He always says that there is perfect 
confidence between us,’’ said Michael. 
‘<T’ve heard him say so ever since I can 
remember, and I’ve heard him tell people 
that I always brought him my _ boyish 
troubles. But I never did, even as a boy, 
even when I got into a scrape at Eton. 
My tutor stood by me in that. Wentworth 
never could endure him. He said he was 
such a snob. But snob or not he was a 
firm friend tome. And I never told him 
even at the first of my love for Fay. I 
somehow could not. You simply can’t 
tell Wentworth things. But he has got it 
into his head that I always have and that 
this is the first time I have kept anything 
from him. IfI only had Fay’s leave to 
tell him! It is the only thing to do.’’ 

The door opened, and tothe astonishment 
of both men, Fay and Magdalen came in. 
Fay looked as exhausted, as hopeless as 
she had done three months ago when 
Magdalen had brought her to make her 
confession to the Bishop in this very room. 

She evidently remembered it. She turned 
her lustreless eyes on him and _ said, 
‘« Magdalen did not make me come this 
time. I have come of myself. Do you 
think, is there any chance, Uncle John, 
that God will have mercy on me again, 
as He did before ?’’ 

‘*Do you mean by God having mercy 
that Wentworth will still marry you if he 
knows the truth ?’’ 

She did not answer. That was of course 
what she meant. 

She looked from one to the other of 


his chance,’’ 
‘* It’s about all we can do 


her three friends with a mute imploring 
gaze. ‘Their eyes fell before hers. 

‘*T have not slept all night,’’ she~ said 
to the Bishop. ‘‘ Magdalen stayed with 
me; and we came quite early because I had 
to come. Wentworth must be told. It isn’t 
because Magdalen says so. She hasn’t 
said so, though I knew she felt he ought 
to be told from the first. And it isn’t be- 
cause he’s sure to find out. And oh! 
Michael, it isn’t for your sake to put you 
right with him. It ought to be, but it 
isn’t. But I can’t let him kiss me any 
more, and not say. It makes a kind of 
pain I can’t bear. It has been getting 
worse and worse ever since Michael came 
back, only I did not know what it was at 
first, and yesterday—’’ she stopped short 


shuddering. ‘*‘He came to see me yes- 
terday,’’ she said in a strangled voice. 


‘« He was so dear and good, so wonderful. 
There never was any one like him. It is 
in my heart that he will forgive me. And 
he trusts me entirely. I can’t deceive 
him any more.’’ 

The eyes of Michael and Magdalen met 
in a kind of shame. ‘Those two who had 
loved her as no one else had loved her, 
who had understood her as no one else 
had understood her, saw that they had 
misjudged her, They had judged her 
by her actions, identified her with them. 
And all the time the little trembling 
‘* pilgrim soul’’ in her was shrinking from 
the pain of those very actions, was 
growing imperceptibly apart from them, 
was beginning to regard them with horror, 
not because they had caused suffering to 
others, but because they had ended by in- 
flicting anguish upon herself. The red 
hot iron of our selfishness with which we 
brand others, becomes in time hot at both 
ends. We don’t know at first what it is 
that is hurting us, why it burns us. But 
our blistered hands, cling as they will, must 
needs drop it at last. Fay’s cruel little 
white hand had let go. 

Michael took it in his and kissed it. 

‘‘ Wentworth is coming here this morn- 
ing,’’ said the Bishop gently. ‘‘He may 
arrive at any moment. Stay here and 
speak to him. And ask him to forgive 
you, Fay. You need his forgiveness.’’ 
tell him,’’ 
‘*I tried yesterday, and I 


‘‘T don’t know how to 
gasped Fay, 
couldn’ t.’’ 

‘« Let me tell him,’’ said Michael, and 
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as ne spoke, the door opened once more, 
and Wentworth was announced. 

He had got ready what he meant to say. 
The venomous he had 
concocted during a sleepless night were all 
in order in his mind. 

Who shall say what grovelling suspicions, 
what sordid conjectures had blocked his 
inflamed mind as he drove swiftly across 
the downs in the still June morning, He 
meant to extort an explanation from his 
brother, to have the whole subject out 
with him once for all. He should not be 


sentences which 


suffered to make Fay his accomplice for 
another hour. His tepid spirit burned 
within him when he thought of Michael’s 


behavior to Fay. He said to himself that 
he could forgive that least of all. 

He had expected to find Michael alone, 
or possibly the Bishop only with him, the 
Bishop who dew. He was disconcerted 
at finding Magdalen and Fay there before 
him. 

A horrible suspicion that Magdalen also 
knew darted across his mind. 

It was obvious to him that he had 
broken up a conference, a conspiracy. 
His bitter face darkened still more. 

‘*T don’t know what you are all plotting 
ahout so early in the morning,’’ he said. 
‘*T must apologize for interrupting you. 
I seem to be always in the way now-a- 


days. People are always ‘whispering be- 
hind my back. But I have come over to 
see Michael. I want a few plain words 


with him without delay, and I intend to 
have them.’’ 

‘¢ That is well,’’ said the Bishop, ‘‘ be- 
cause you are about to have them. We 
were speaking of you when you came in.”’ 

‘¢T wish to see Michael alone,’’ said 
Wentworth, stung by the Bishop’s instant 
admission of being in his brother’s con- 
fidence. 

He looked only at Michael who, his 
eyes on the ground, was leaning white as 
death against the mantelpiece. 

‘* Do you wish us to go, Michael?’’ said 
the Bishop. 

‘I wish you all to stay,’’ he said, rais- 
ing his eyes for a moment. His hand 
shook so violently that he knocked over a 
little ornament on the mantelpiece, and it 
fell with a crash into the fire-place. His 
voice shook too, but his eyes were steady. 
His great physical weakness, poignantly 
apparent though it was, seemed a thing 
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him, like a cloak whi 


apart from 
might discard at any moment. 

‘¢T cannot say all I have to say 
others,’’ said Wentworth fiercely, ‘*« Y 
if they are all his confederates in trying to 
keep me in the dark, all, that is, 

We know 


Fay. by experience t he 
can shield aman who has somet to 
hide even from his best friend Wi 
know by experience that dust n be 


thrown in her unsuspecting eyes.’’ 

‘*You have been kept in the } 
said the Bishop with compassion you 
have not been fairly treated, Wer 
you have much to forgive.’’ 

In spite of himself Wentworth w d. 
He had ssudden sense of impendin 
calamity. He looked again at M 

Michael’s hand _— shook. His hole 
body shook. His lips trembled in ntly. 

Wentworth sickened with shame 
love was wounded to the very « t 
see his brother like this, as it | 
been wounded even by the fii 
him in his convict’s blouse. 

‘«T always trusted you,’’ he s: with a 
groan, putting up his hand so as shut 
out that tottering figure. ‘' 
what miserable secret you’re kee; 
me, and I don’t care. Itisn’t sha 
It is that—whatever it was, however d 
graceful it was, you should hay 
from me. God knows I only wanted to 
help you. Surely, surely, Mi 
might have trusted me. What ve 
done that you should treat me as 
an enemy? I thought 1 was your 

No one spoke. 

‘¢ After all I don’t know that I « 
hear. Why should I care? It’s r: 
late in the day to hear now what everyone 
knows except me, what I’ve been breaking 
my heart over, racking my brains over, as 


I dor know 


itner 


you well know, for these two endl years, 
what you aren’t even now telling me of 
your own accord, what you been 
persuaded to by this—this—’’ Wentworth 
looked at the Bishop, ‘‘this outsider, this 
middle man.’’ 

A great jealousy and bitterness were 
compressed into the words ‘‘ middle 
man.’’ 


‘©You have got to hear,’’ said Michael, 
and the trembling left him. 
He turned towards his 


brother, still 


supporting himself with one hand on the 
The two stern 


mantelpiece. faces con- 
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fronted each other, and Magdalen for the 
first time saw a likeness between them. 

‘«T have kept things from you. You are 
right there,’’ said Michael speaking in a 
low diffcult voice. ‘‘ But I never inten- 
tionally deceived you till the Marchese 
was murdered. Long before that, four 
years before that, I fell in love.’’ 

Wentworth’s heart contracted. He 
had always feared that moment for 
Michael, had always awaited it with a 
little store of remedial maxims. He had 
felt confident that Michael had never even 
been slightly attracted by any woman. 


How often he had said to himself that if 


there had been any attraction, he should 
have been the first to know of it. Yet the 
incredible truth was being thrust at him, 
that Michael had struggled through his 
first love without drawing upon the deep 
wells of Wentworth’s knowledge. 

‘¢The woman I fell in love with was 
Fay. She was seventeen. I was nine- 
teen.’ 

The room went round with Wentworth. 

‘« Fay,”’ he said in blank astonishment, 
‘«Fay!’’ Then a glare of light broke in 
on him. 

‘¢Then it was her,’’ he stammered, 
‘*not her maid- as that brute Alington 
said, it was her—her herself that—”’ 

‘‘It was her I went to see the night I 
was arrested. I was deeply in love with her.” 

Michael paused a moment and then 
added gently, ‘‘She never cared for me. 
I did not see that clearly at the time, be- 
cause I was blinded by my own passion. 
I have seen it since.”’ 

Wentworth made no movement. 

‘*T decided to leave Rome. Fay wrote 
to me that I ought to go. _‘I went to say 
good-bye to her in the garden the night 
the Marchese was murdered. While I 
was in the garden, the murder was dis- 
covered and the place was surrounded, 
and I could not get away. I hid in Fay’s 
boudoir. The Duke came in and explained 
to Fay what had happened. It was the first 
I knew of it. Then, when they searched 
the house and I saw that I must be dis- 
covered in another moment, I came out 
and gave myself up as the murderer, be- 
cause I could not be found hiding in Fay’s 
rooms at night. It was the only thing to 
do.”’ 

Fay took a long breath. What a simple 
explanation it seemed after all. Why had 


she been so terrified. Wentworth could 
not blame her seriously now. 

‘«T never tried to shield the Marchesa,’’ 
Michael went on. ‘‘That was her own 
idea. I only wanted to shield Fay from 
being misconstrued. The Duke under- 
stood. He saw me hiding behind the 
screen, and tried to save me. He told me 
so next day. The Duke was good to me 
from first to last.’’ 

Wentworth turned a fierce livid face 
towards his brother. 

** Have | really got at the truth at last?’’ 
he said. ‘*HowcanI tell? The Duke 
could have told me, but he is dead. Did 
he really connive at your romantie passion 
for his wife? If I may venture to offer an 
opinion, that part of the story is not quite 
so well thought out as the rest, though it 
is excessively modern. Anyhow, he is 
dead. You tell me he saw you behind 
the screen in his wife’s room at midnight, 
and felt no need of an explanation. 


. How like an Italian. 3ut he is dead, 


and you forced your love on another 
man’s wife, though you own she did not 
return it, wormed yourself into her rooms 
at night, and then—¢hen—yes, I begin to 
see a grain of truth among these heaps of 
lies—then when by an evil chance, an ex- 
traordinary stroke of bad luck, there was 
danger of your being discovered, then you 
persuaded her, the innocent inexperienced 
creature whom you would have wronged 
if you could—you worked upon her feel- 
ings, you made her into your accomplice, 
you persuaded her to hide you. You mean 
cur! You only sneaked out of your hole 
when escape was absolutely impossible. 
And so the truth, or some garbled part of 
it, is choked out of you at last. No 
wonder you were silent all these years. No 
wonder you would not speak. No wonder 
you let your poor dupe of a brother break 
his heart over your silence. Weak credu- 
lous fool that I have been from first to last. 
So help me God, I will never speak to you 
again.”’ 

The violent stammering voice ceased at 
last. 

Fay shivered from head to foot, and 
looked at her lover. 

Both men had forgotten her. 
eyes never left each other. 


Their 
Wentworth’s 


fierce face was turned with deadly hatred 
upon his brother. Michael met his eye, but 
he did not speak. 
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There was death in the air. 

Suddenly as in a glass she saw that 
Michael was saving her again, was sacrifi- 
cing himself for her a second time at 
enormous cost, the cost of his brother’s 
] ve. 
‘«Michael!’’ said Fay with a sob, 
‘¢ Michael, I can’t bear it. You are trying to 
save me again, but I can’t bear to be saved 


y more. I have had enough of being 
saved. I won't be saved. It hurts too 


much. I won’t let you do it a second 

me. I have had enough of being silent 

en I ought to speak. I have had enough 

of hiding things, and pretending, and 
being frightened. ’”’ 

Fay saw at last that the truth was her 
only refuge from that unendurable horror 
which was getting up out of its grave again. 
e fled to it for very life, and flung her- 
self upon it. 

She took Michael’s hand and turning to 
Wentworth began to speak rapidly, with a 
clearness and directness which amazed 
Magdalen and the Bishop. 

It all came out, the naked truth; her 
loveless marriage, the great kindness of 
her husband towards her, her determina- 
tion, bred of idleness and vanity, to en- 
slave Michael anew when he came to 
Rome, his resistance, his decisiou to leave 
Italy, her inveigling him under the plea of 
urgency to come to the garden at night, 

s refusal to enter the house, her frantic 
desire to keep him, his determination to 
part from her. 

There was no doubt in’ the minds of 
those who listened in an awed silence that 
here was the whole truth at last. 

Fay looked full at Wentworth and then 
said: ‘*He asked me why I had sent for 
him, what it was that he could do for me. 
And I said—I said—‘*Take me with 
you.’’ 

‘*No,’’ said Michael, wincing as under 

lash. ‘*No, you did not. Fay, you 
never said that.’’ 

‘¢ You did not hear it, but I said it.’’ 

Michael staggered against the mantel- 
piece. 

Wentworth had not moved. 
had become frightful, distorted. 

‘I ama wicked woman, Wentworth,’’ 
said Fay. ‘‘I tried to make him in love 
with me. I tried to tempt him. I could 
make him love me, but not do wrong. 
And then I let him take the blame when 


us 


His face 
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he was trapped. I had trapped him 


first. He did notwant to come. | 
him to come. I let him spoil his 
save my wretched good name. 


right when he told you just now 
never loved him. 
side. 


The love was a 
He gave it all. I took it all, 
went on taking it. It was I who} 
in prison quite as much as the M 
It was I who let him burn and fi 
his cell. A word from me would 
him out.’’ 

Wentworth laughed suddenly, a 
discordant laugh. 

They had rotted down before 
to loathsome unre. -gnizable cor} 
man and the woman he had loved. 

Fay looked wildly at him. 

‘But you are good,’’ she said 
‘<You won’t, Wentworth, you \ 
me off like—like I did Michael.’’ 

He did not look at her. 

He took up his gloves and str: 
the fingers as his custom was. 

‘‘There is no longer anything 
need detain me here,’’ he said 
Bishop, and he moved towards 

‘‘Nothing except the 
fate is in your hands,’’ said t 
gently. ‘What of her? She 
Michael because her eyes were 
Now you can make the balance 
you will. But you? You 
cruelty with cruelty. You can « 
with inhumanity even greater t 
because you do it with your ey 
but will you? Is it to be an ey 
eye, and a tooth fora tooth? She 
and is at your mercy, as Michat 
at hers. You can crush her 
But will you? ”’ 

‘¢Wentworth!’’ said Fay, a1 
at his feet, clasping his knees. 

His face was as flint, as he los 
at her, and tried to push away 

‘“‘Let him go, my child,’ 
Bishop sternly, and he took Fay 
and held them. ‘‘It is no use 
keep a man who does not love y 
Wentworth. You are right. 
nothing to keep here. In 
there are two people, one of ¥ 
sinned and has repented, and 
whom love you and have spoken t 
to you. But there is no love 
in you to rise up and meet the 
do not know what loveand trut! 


woman 


you 


} 
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when you see them very close. 
better go.’’ 

‘*T will go,’’ said Wentworth, his eyes 
blazing. And he went out and shut the 
door behind him. 

Fay’s hands slipped out of the Bishop’s, 
her head fell forward, and she sank down 
on the floor. The Bishop and Magdalen 
bent over her. 

Michael looked a moment at her, and 
swiftly left the room. He overtook Went- 
worth in the hall, groping blindly for his 
hat. 

‘*Come in here,’’ said Michael, ‘I 
want a word with you,’’ and he half 
pushed Wentworth intc room leading out 
of the hall. It was a dreary little airless 
apartment with a broken blind, intended 
for a waiting room, but fallen into disuse, 
and only partially furnished, the corners 
piled with great tin boxes containing 
episcopal correspondence. 

Michael closed the door. 

‘*Wentworth,’’ he said breathlessly, 
‘‘you don’t see. You don’t understand. 
Fay loves you!’’ He looked earnestly at 
Wentworth as if the latter were acting in 
some woeful ignorance, which one word 
would set right. He seemed entirely ob- 
livious of Wentworth’s insulting words 
towards himself. 

‘*T see one thing,’’ said Wentworth,” 
and that is that I’m not inclined to marry 
your cast-off mistress. ’’ 

Michael closed with him instantly, but 
not before Wentworth had seen the light- 
ning in his eyes; and the two men struggled 
furiously in the dim airless little room with 
its broken blind. 

Wentworth knew Michael meant to kill 
him. The long scarred hands had him by 
the throat, were twisting themselves in the 
silk tie Fay had knitted forhim. He tore 
himself out of the grip of these iron fingers. 

3ut Michael only sobbed and wound his 
arms round him. And Wentworth knew he 
was trying to throw him, and break his back. 

Wentworth fought for his life, but he 
was overmatched. The awful murderous 
hands were feeling for his neck again, the 
sobbing breath was on his face, the glar- 
ing eyes staring into his. The hands 
closed on his throat once more, squeezing 
his tongue out of his mouth, his eyes out 
of his head. He made a last frightful 
struggle to wrench the hands away. But 


You had 


they remained clutched into his flesh, 
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choking his life out of him. There was a 
thin gutteral sawing noise mixed in with 
the sobbing. ‘Then all ina moment the 
sobbing ceased, he felt the hands relax, 
and then an avalanche of darkness crashed 
down on him, and buried him beneath it. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 

Down, very deep down. Buried in an 
abyss of darkness, shrouded tightly ina 
nameless horror that pressed on eyes and 
breath and hands and limbs. 

At last a faint sound reached Went- 
worth. Far away in some other world a 
clock struck. His numbed faculties ap- 
prehended the sound, and then forgot it 
when it ceased. 

At last he felt himself stir. He found 
himself staring at a glimmer of light. He 
would not look at it, and he could not 
look away from it. What was it? It had 
something to do with him. It grew more 
distinct. It was a window with a broken 
blind. 

Some one close at hand began to tremble. 
Wentworth sat up suddenly and found it 
was himself. He was alone lying crumpled 
up against the wall where he had been 
flung down. He knew where he was. He 
saw the piles of tin boxes. He remem- 
bered. 

He leaned his leaden throbbing head 
against the wall, and wave after wave of 
sickness even unto death shuddered over 
him. Michael had tried to kill him. His 
stiff wrenched throat throbbed together 
with his head. For a long time he did 
not move. 

At last the clock struck again. 

He staggered to his feet as if he had 
been called, and looked with intentness at 
a fallen book and upset inkstand. There 
was a quill pen balancing itself in an ab- 
surd manner with its nib stuck in the cane 
bottom of am overturned chair. He 
took it out, and laid it on the table. He 
saw his hat in a corner, stooped for it, 
missed it several times, and then got hold 
of it, and put it on. There was a little 
glass over the mantelpiece. A ghastly face 
with a torn collar was watching him fur- 
tively through it. Heturned fiercely on 
the spy and found the face was his own. 
He turned up his coat and buttoned it. 
Then he went to the half open door and 
looked out. 








ee 








His ear caught a faint sound. Other- 
wise the house was very still. 

A maid servant on her knees with her 
back to him was washing the white stone 
floor of the hall at the foot of the stair- 
case. Another servant also with her back 
to him was watching her. 

‘‘Then it is early morning,’”’ he said. 
And he walked out of the room, and out 
of the house, through the wide open doors. 
A fine rain was falling, but he did not 
notice it. He passed out through the 
gates and found himself in the road. He 
stopped unconsciously, not knowing what 
to do next. 

A fly dawdling back to the town from the 
station, passed him and pulled up, as he 
hesitated. 

‘¢Station, sir?’’ said the driver 

‘‘ No, Barford,’’ said Wentworth,and he 
gotin. The fly with its faded cushions 
and musty atmosphere seemed a kind of 
refuge. He breathed more freely when he 
was enclosed in it. 

As in the garden of Eden, desolation 
often first makes itself felt as a realization 
of nakedness. We must creep away. 
We must hide. We have no protection, 
no covering. 

Wentworth cowered in the fly. He 
passed without recognizing them, all the 
old familiar landmarks, the .twisting white 
road that branched off to Priesthope, the 
dew ponds, the half hidden lonely farm. 
He was in a strange country. 

He looked with momentary curiosity at 
a weather-worn sign post which pointed 
forlornly where four roads met. It was 
falling to pieces with age, but yet it must 
have been put up there since the morn- 
ing. He had never: seen it before. He 
shouted to the driver that he had taken 
the wrong road. The man pointed with 
his whip to where, a mile away, the smoke 
of Barford rose among its trees. The 
landscape suddenly slid into familiar dines 
again. He recognized it, and sank back, 
confused and exhausted. The effort of 
speaking had hurt his throat horribly. 
Was he going mad? How could his 
throat hurt him like this—if it wasn’t—if 
Michael had not— 

He thrust thought from him. He would 
wait till he got home, till his own roof was 
safely over him, the familiar walls round 
him. 


This was his gate. Here was his own 
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door, with his butler looking somewhat 
surprised, standing on the steps. 

He found himself getting out, and giving 
orders. He listened to himself telling his 
servant to pay the fly and to send word by 
it to his dog-cart to return home. Of 
course he had gone to Lostford in the 
dog-cart. He had forgotten that. 

Then he heard his own voice ordering a 
whiskey and soda to be brought to him in 
the library. And he walked there. 

The afternoon post had arrived with the 
newspapers and he took upa paper. But 
it was printed in some language unknown 
to him, though he recognized some of the 
letters. 

How long had he been gone, an hour, a 
day, a year? 

He looked at the clock. 

Half past two. But this great shock 
with which the air was still rocking might 
have stopped it. He put his ear to it. 
Strange! It was going. And it always 
stopped so easily, even if the housemaid 
dusted it. 

Was it half past two in the afternoon or 
in the night ? 

There was a band of sunshine across the 
floor, and outside the gardens and the 
down were steeped in it. 

Perhaps it was day. 

The butler brought in a tray and placed 
it near him. 

‘¢ Have you had luncheon, sir? ”’ 

Wentworth thought a moment, and then 
said ‘‘ yes.’’ 

‘‘ And will Mr. Michael return to-day, 
sir ?”’ 

Wentworth remembered some old, old, 
prehistoric arrangement by which Michael 
was to have come back with him to Barford 
this afternoon. 

‘*No,’’ he said, the room suddenly 
darkening till the sunshine on the floor 
was barely visible. ‘‘No, he is not com- 
ing back.’’ 

The man hesitated a moment, and 
left the room. 

Wentworth groped for the flagon of 
whiskey, poured out a quantity and drank 


then 


it raw. Then he waited for the night 
mare to lift. 

His mind cleared gradually His 
scattered faculties came sneaking back 


like defeated soldiers to camp. But they 
had all one tale of disaster, and one only, 
to tell. He must needs believe them 
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Michael had tried to kill him. 
ever else shifted that remained true. 

Wentworth bowed his stiffening head 
upon his hands, and the sweat ran down 
his face. 

Michael had tried to kill him, and had 
all but succeeded. Oh! if only he had quite 
succeeded, If only his life had not come 
back to him! He had died and died hard 
in that little room. And yet here he was 
still alive and in agony. 

Michael first. That thought was torture. 
Then Fay. That thought was torture. The 
woman he had so worshipped, on whom he 
had lavished a wealth of love, far greater 
than most men have it in them to bestow, 
had deceived him, had been willing to be 
his brother's mistress. 

Why had he ever believed in Fay and 
Michael? Had he not tacitly distrusted 
men and women always from his youth 
up? Had he not gauged life and love 
and friendship at their true value years 
ago? Why had he made an exception of 
this particular man and woman? They 
were no worse than the rest. 

What was any man or woman worth? 
They were all false to the core. What 
was Fay? A pretty piece of pink and 
white, a sensual lure, like other women, 
not better and not worse. And what was 
Michael but a man like other men, ready 
to forget honor, morality, everything if 
once his passions were aroused ? It was an 
old story, as old as the hills, that men and 
women betray each other. It was as old 
as the psalms of David. 

Pah! what a fool he was to allow his 
heart to be wrung by what was only the 
ordinary vulgar experience of those who 
were so silly as to mix themselves up 
with their fellow creatures. | 

He had only himself to thank. 

Well, at any rate he was free now. He 
was awake now. He was not going to put 
his hand in the fire a second time. 

He was gcing abroad immediately. He 
would start to-morrow morning. In the 
meanwhile he would go and see somebody, 
call somewhere, be in high spirits some- 
where with others.—They (fhey were 
Michael and Fay) would hear of that 
afterwards, would see how little he cared. 

He seized up his hat and went out. 
But when he walked a few hundred yards 
he sank down exhausted on a wooden seat 
in the alder coppice overhanging the 


What- 


house, and remained there. The baby 
pheasants crept in and out, all around 
him. Their little houses, each with an 
anxious step-mother in it, were set at 
regular intervals along the grassy path. 
Only yesterday he had walked along that 
path with the keeper, and had thought that 
in the autumn he and Michael would be 
shooting together once more. 

They would never shoot together again. 

As the dusk fell he heard a sound of 
wheels. His dog-cart returning from 
Lostford no doubt. It did not turn into 
the court-yard, but came on up to the 
house. Wentworth peered down through 
the leaves. , 

It was the Bishop’s dog-cart. He 
recognized the groom who drove it. To 
his amazement he saw Lord Lossiemouth 
get out. After some parley he went into 
the house. 

Why should he have come? 

Oh! of course, how dense he was. He 
had been sent over on an embassy by 
Magdalen and the Bishop. They wanted 
to hush up the fight, and bring about a 
reconciliation between him and Fay. He 
should be told Fay was making herself ill 
with crying. His magnanimity would be 
appealed to by that pompous prig. Well, 
he had had his journey for nothing. 
Wentworth saw his servants looking for 
him and hid himself in the coppice. 

A couple of hours later he left the wood, 
and went down the steep path to the 
gardens. It was nearly dark now. Lights 
twinkled in the house. The lamp in the 
library laid a pale finger of light upon the 
lawn, through the open glass doors. 

Wentworth went up to it, and then as 
he was about to enter, shrank back as- 
tonished. 

Lord Lossiemouth was sitting there with 
his back to the window. Wentworth 
stood a long time looking at him. He 
was evidently waiting for him to come in. 
He sat stolidly on as if he were glued to 
his chair, smoking one cigarette after 
another. 

At last he got up. Surely he would go 
now. He walked to the bookshelves that 
lined the walls, inspected the books, 
selected one, and settled himself with a 
in his arm-chair once 


voluminous sigh 

more. 
Abandoning hope, Wentworth stole away 

across the grass as noiselessly as he had 
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come, and disappeared in the darkness. 


CHAPTER XXXV 


Wentworth never knew how he spent 
the night, if indeed that interminable 
tract in which time stopped could have 
been one night. It was longer than all 
the rest of his life put together. 

In later years, in peaceful later years, 
confused memories came to him of things 
that he must have seen then, but of which 
he took no heed at the time; of seeing the 
breath of animals like steam close to the 
ground; of stumbling suddenly under a 
hedgerow on a huddled sleeping figure 
with a white face, which struggled up un- 
clean in the clean moonlighr, and menaced 
him in a foul atmosphere of rags. 

And once, many years later, when he 
was taking an unfamiliar short cut across 
the downs, he came upon alittle pool in 
an old chalk pit, and recognized it. He 
had never seen it by day but he knew it. 
He had wandered to it on a night of moon 
and mist, and had seen a fox bring down 
her cubs to drink just where that twisted 
alder branch made an arch over the water. 

Wentworth sat by that chalk pit on the 
down utterly spent in body and mind 
hour after hour, till the moon which had 
been tangled in the alder ‘stooped to the 
violet west with one great star to bear her 
company. Who shall say through what 
interminable labyrinths, through what 
sloughs, across what deserts his tortured 
mind had dragged itself all night. The 
sun had gone down upon his wrath. The 
moon had gone down upon his wrath. 

The land was gray. The spectral horses 
moving slowly in the misty fields were gray. 
A streak of palest saffron light showed 
where the dim earth and dim sky met. 

A remembrance came to him of a sum- 
mer dawn such as this, years and years 
ago, when Michael had been dangerously 
ill, and how his whole soul had spent itself 
in one passionate supplication that he 
might not be taken from him. 


* * * 
A tender green, transparent as the light 
seen through a leaf in May, was welling up 


the sky. The tiny clouds floated in it 
like rafts of rose color upon a sea of glass, 


* * * 
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A deep and bitter sense of injustice was 
growing within him with the growing light. 

A hundred times during the night he 
had recalled in cold anger every word of 
that final scene in the library, his own 
speech, his own actions, his great wrongs, 
his unendurable pain. 

And yet again it returned upon him, 
always with Fay’s convulsed face and 
clinging hands, always with the Bishop’s 


scathing words of dismissal. Their horrible 


injustice rankled in his mind, their 
abominable cruelty to himself revolted 
him. Hideous crimes had been com 


mitted against him, but Ae had done no 
evil, unless to love and to trust were evil 
Why then was he to be thus thrust into the 
wrong, thus condemned unheard, cast 
forth with scorn because he had not 
obediently fallen in with the Bishop’s pre 
posterous demand on him to condone 
everything? Jt was not to be expected of 
him. 

Suddenly the faces of the others watch 
ing him after Fay’s confession rose before 
him, the Bishop’s, Magdalen’s, Michael's 
He saw that they had not expected it of 


him either—not even Michael. Only in 
Fay’s upraised eyes as she held him by 
the knees had there been one instant’s 
anguished hope. Only in hers. And 


that had been quickly extinguished. He 
had extinguished tt himself. 


* * * 


The little clouds turned to trembling 


flame. The whole sky flushed and then 
paled. A thread of fire showed upon the 
horizon. It widened. It drew into an 
arch. The sun rose swiftly, a sudden ball 


of living fire; and in amoment the smallest ° 
shrub upon the down, the grazing horses, 
the huddled sheep were casting gigantic 
shadows across the whole world. 
A faint sound of wheels was 
clearer and nearer. 
Wentworth saw a 


rowing 


dog-cart coming 


towards him along the great white road. 
As he looked, it half pulled up and then 
stopped. A man got out and came 


towards him. The raw sunlight caught 
only his face and shoulders. He seemed 
to wade towards him waist deep through 
a gray sea. 

Lord Lossiemouth again! 

Lord Lossiemouth’s heavy tired face 
showed sharp and white in the garish light. 
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‘¢] have been looking everywhere for 
you,’’ he said, not ungently. ‘*] waited 
half the night at Barford, and then 
went on to Saundersfoot station, and then 
to Wrigley. Your servants thought you 
might possibly have gone there. But you 
had not been seen there. Magdalen sent 
me to tell you you must go back to the 
Palace. Your brother is very ill. He had 
an attack of hemorrhage apparently just 
after you and he parted in the hall. I 
promised her not to go back without you. 
Shall we drive on?’’ 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


Michael was dying. All night Magdalen 
and the Bishop, with nurse and doctor 
fought for his life, vainly strove to stem 
the stream of blood with which his life was 
ebbing away. 

He had been found by Lord Lossie- 
mouth and a servant lying unconscious at 
in the hall. He 
had been carried into a room on the ground- 
floor. Everything had been done, but 
without avail. Michael was dying, suffoca- 
ting in anguish, threshing his life out 
through the awful hours, in wild delirium. 

He was in prison once more _ beating 
against the bars of his narrow window look- 
ing out over the lagoon. His hoarsestrangled 
voice spoke unceasingly. His hands 
plucked at his wrists, and then dropped 
exhausted beneath the weight of the chains 
which dragged him down. 

Magdalen would fain 
Fay the ordeal of that 
Bishop was inexorable. 
main, 


the foot of the staircase 


have spared 
vigil. But the 
He bade her re- 
And shrunk away in a corner, 
shivering to her very soul, Fay listened 
hour after hour to the wild feeble voice of 
her victim, back once more in the cell 
where he had been so silent, where the 
walls had kept his counsel so well. She 
saw something at last of what he had en- 
dured for her, of what he had made 
light. 

At last the paroxysm passed. Michael 
pushed back the walls with his hands, and 
then suddenly gave up the struggle. 

‘¢ They are closing in on me,’’ he said, 
‘*T cannot keep them back any longer.”’ 

The contest ceased all in a moment. 
He lay back motionless with half closed 
eyes, his face blue against the white pillows. 
The blood had ceased at last to flow from 
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his colorless lips. Death was very near. 

He knew no one. Not the Bishop, not 
Magdalen, who kept watch beside him, 
listening ever for Wentworth’s step outside. 

In the dawn Michael’s spirit made as if 
to depart, but it seemed as if it could not 
gain permission. 

The light grew. 

And with the light the labored breath- 
ing became easier. He stirred feebly, and 
whispered incoherently from time to time. 
He was stillin his cell. Wentworth’s name, 
the Italian doctor’s rose to his lips. Thus 
after a pause he said suddenly, 

“The duke is dead. She will come now.” 

There was a long silence. He 
waiting, listening. 

The Bishop and Magdalen held their 
breath. Fay knew at last what it is to fail 
another. She had failed Michael. Went- 
worth had failed her. 

‘«Fay!’’ Michael said, ‘‘come soon.’’ 

She had to bear it, the waiting, the 
faltered anguish, the suspense, the faint 
reiterated call to deaf ears. 

The Bishop got up from his knees beside 
Michael, and motioned to Fay to take his 
place. She went timidly to the low couch 
and knelt down by it. 

‘* Speak to him,’’ said the Bishop sternly. 

‘« Michael! ’’ she said. 

He knew her. All other voices had 
gone from him, but hers he knew. All 
other faces had faded from him, but hers 
he knew. He looked full at her. Love 
stronger than death shone in his eyes. 

‘Fay,’’ he said in an awed voice,— 
‘‘at last.’’ 

She had come to release him, after the 
Duke’s death, as he knew she would. 

She leaned her white cheek a moment 
against his in speechless self-abasement. 

He whispered to her, 

‘« Have I served you ?”’ 

She whispered back, ‘‘ Yes.’’ 

He whispered again, ‘‘ Do you still love 
me?’’ The words were quite inaudible. 

Again she said, ‘‘ Yes.’’ 

Again a movement of the lips, but no 
sound. 

He looked at her with radiant question- 
ing eyes. 

Again she murmered, ‘‘ Yes.’’ 

It had to be like that. He had always 
known that this moment had to come. 


was 


Had he not foreseen it in some forgotten 
dream ? 
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A great trembling laid hold on Michael 
and then a stillness of exceeding joy. 

In the silence the Cathedral bells chimed 
out suddenly for early service. The sound 
of the bells came faintly to him as across 
wide water, the river of death widening as 


it nears the sea. It was all part of his 
dream. The bells of Venice were rejoic- 
ing with him, in this his blessed hour. 


He was freed at last, free as he had 
never been, free as the seagull seen 
through the bars that could no longer 


keep him back. Useless bars, why had 
he let them hold him so long? He was 
out and away, sailing over the sheening 
water in a boat with an orange sail; in a 
boat like a butterfly with spread wings; 
sailing away, past the floating islands, past 
that pale beautiful grief of sea-lavender— 
he laughed to see it shine so beautiful— 
sailing away into a pearly morning, under 
a luminous sky. 

The prison was far away now. Left 
behind. There was a great knocking at its 
gates, hurried steps upon the stairs, and 
a voice crying urgently through the bars. 

But he could not stay to listen. He 
was too far away to hear. The voice was 
to him but like the thin harsh cry of the 
sea-mew wheeling near, blended in with 
the marvel of his freedom. He took no 
heed of it. He was afloat on the great 
sea-faring tide. Far away before him, 
but nearer, nearer, and yet nearer, the sea 
gleamed in trembling ecstasy. 

‘*He does not know me. He does not 
hear me,’’ said Wentworth, on his knees 
beside Michael, raising a wild desperate 
face to Magdalen. Was Michael's last 
look of deadly hatred to remain with him 
through life ? 

‘*Speak to him again, Fay,’’ said Mag- 
dalen. ‘Tell him Wentworth is here.’’ 

Fay was still kneeling on the other side. 
The two lovers’ eyes met across the man 
they had murdered. , 

‘*Michael,’’ the 
whispered. 

‘*Louder,’’ said Wentworth hoarsely. 


voice 


tremulous 


THE 
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‘*Michael,’’ said Fay again. 

But Michael’s face was set. He 
sunk in a great rest, breathing deep and 
slow, deeper and slower yet, his long arms 
faintly rising and falling with each breath. 

‘*Oh, Fay. For God’s make make him 
hear,’’ said Wentworth with a cry. 

The Bishop and Magdalen 
apart looked at each other. 

‘* He has forgiven her though he 
not know it,’’ he said below his breath. 

Fay stooped down. She raised Michael 


was 


standing 


does 


in her arms, and laid his head on her 
breast, turning his fading face to his 
brother. 

*¢ Michael,’’ she whispered into his ear, 
with a passion which would have cloven 
death itself. ‘*‘ Come back, come back 
and say one word to Wentworth.”’ 

Very near the sea now. Very near the 
great peace and light. This was the real 
life at last. All the rest had beena vain 
shadow, a prison where he had dwelt a 


little while not seeing that this great all- 
surrounding water which had seemed to 
hem him in was but a highway of light. 


Who were these two with him in the 
boat? Who but the two he loved best! 
Who but Fay and Wentworth! They were 
all floating on together in exceeding joy. 
They were very near him. He felt them 
one on each side, but the light was so 
great that he could not see them. His 
head was on Fay’s breast. His hand was 
in Wentworth’s hand. It was all as in 


dim dreams he had longed for it to be. 


Fay’s voice reached him, pressed close 


to his ear, like the sound of the sea, held 
in its tiniest-shell. 

He opened his eyes and his brother’s 
white face came to him for a moment, like 
sea foam, blown in from the sea of love to 
which he was going, part of the sea. 

‘<Wenty!’’ he said, and smiled at him. 


And like blown foam upon a 
wave, the face passed. 
.and like the whisper in the s under 
the hush of the surge, the voice passed. 
The shadow which we call life— 


breaking 





Retorts Courteous 


and Discourteous 


The Best Wit of Congress 


By John Elfreth Watkins 


HE most pungent witticisms 

enlivening the debates of 
Congress are almost in- 
variably blurted out quite 
upon the spur of the 
‘ 2 moment and very seldom 
rehearsed or jotted down in the prompting 
notes. 

In such a great legislative body the 
juxtaposition of opposing factors offers ideal 
conditions for the generation either of 
brilliant wit or of bitter vituperation. It is 
when one party’s side of either chamber 
becomes most surcharged with positive and 
the other with negative intellectual elec- 
tricity, so to speak, —when the potential is 
highest, as in the severest thunder storm 
weather—that the brightest sparks snap- 
ping across the dividing aisle cause the at- 
mosphere to thunder with loudest peals of 
laughter and applause. 

The three most brilliant latter-day wits 
of the House of Representatives—Thomas 
B. Reed, of Maine; John Allen, of Miss- 
issippi, and Peter J. Otey, of Virginia— 
have lately passed out, the first and last 
named to the Great Beyond and Mr. 
Allen to private life. , 

Tom’’ Reed rarely told stories, but 
produced them, and it has been said that 
he thought in epigrams. 
Mr. Allen was a master of 
satire and the success of 
his scintillations was large- 
ly due to his droll inton- 
ation—as was Reed’ s like- 
wise—and to his  serio- 
comic delivery. Mr. Otey 
was more of the racon- 
teur and his accentuation, 
pauses and gestures in 
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purely extemporaneous debate -were as 
perfectly regulated as those of the trained 
comic actor who has profited by numerous 
rehearsals. 

Reed’s first retort of note was delivered 
back in the seventies, at about the time 
when Conkling referred to him as ‘that 
cheerful young idiot from Maine.’’ He 
uttered it after some interrupting member 
had asked him a question intended to 
confuse him but which he had answered 
with telling effect. 

‘* And now, having embalmed that fly 
in the liquid amber of my remarks, I will 
proceed,’’ said Reed, bringing down the 
house. 

Once, when Breckenridge, of Kentucky, 
had paused in a speech of most mournful 
and iugubrious cadences, Reed convulsed 
the House by pretending to weep, and 
holding his handkerchief to his eyes, ex- 
claiming aloud to Cannon, of Illinois, 
while the funereal tones of the orator still 
echoed in the hall : 

‘Joe, were you acquainted with the 
deceased ?”’ 

When minority leader, the big Maine 
man caused roars of laughter by this thrust 
at his political opponents: 

‘*The present House has avoided its 
opportunities and shirked its duties and 
led a gelatinous life to the scorn of all 
vertebrate animals !’’ 

Discussing some of the leaders of the 
opposition, Mr. Reed once exclaimed, 
after naming them : 

‘*Neither of them ever says a word 
without subtracting from the sum total of 
human knowledge.’’ 

While Speaker, the great ‘‘ Czar’’ had 
little chance to actively enter debate, but 
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RETORTS COURTEOUS 


occasionally injected some poignant wit 
into his rulings. 

Soon after Reed had made the innova- 
tion of counting a quorum from all mem- 
bers present, whether voting or not, a 
member most emphatically objected to 
being thus counted. 

‘* Does the gentleman continue to stand 
there and persistently claim that he is not 
present ?’’ asked the Speaker. 

One of the most famous of Reed’s re- 
torts was made at the expense of Springer, 
of Illinois. The ‘‘ Maine Giant’’ had 
just read one of Springer’s own speeches 
in refutation of the latter’s argument, just 
concluded. The Illinoian launched into 
philosophy upon the privilege of progres- 
sive thinkers to change their opinions. 

‘‘T honor them for it,’’ he continued. 
‘‘An honest man is the noblest work of 
God. As for me, Mr. Chairman, in the 
words of an eminent American statesman, 
‘I would rather be right than be Presi- 
dent.’”’ 

‘The gentleman from Illinois needn’t 
worry, Mr. Chairman,’’ drawled Reed, 
‘*He’ll never be ei—ther !’’ 

But this one bit of repartee was not 
original with Reed. It had been delivered 
with telling effect in the early days of Con- 
gress in the midst of a war of words between 
two statesmen whose names history does 
not hand down along with the dialogue. 

The speech of John Allen which most 
completely convulsed his colleagues was 
his valedictory in which he asked the Re- 
publicans, his political opponents, to erect 
a $20,000 fish hatchery in his native town 
of Tupelo, Mississippi. 

‘‘Why, sir, fish will travel overland for 
miles to get in the water we have at 
Tupelo,’’ he said, addressing the Speaker. 
‘‘ Thousands and millions of unborn fish 
are clamoring to this Congress to-day for 
an opportunity to be hatched at Tupelo.’’ 

The Republicans of the House voted 
the appropriation thus won solely by the 
ready wit of their popular opponent. In 
thanking the House he stated : 

‘‘Mr. Chairman, I will sit upon the 
banks of this fish hatchery at Tupelo and 
have before me a practical demonstration 
of the truth of the old adage that ‘a 
sucker is hatched every minute.’ ’’ 

Referring to the Civil War and his part 
therein, as a confederate private, Allen 

said, in a speech before the House: 
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‘* General Albert Sydney Johnson and 
myself met Grant at Shiloh, and if Gen- 
eral Johnson hadn't been killed and | 
hadn’t got scattered on the evening of 
that day, there is no knowing what 
would have happened.’’ 

Addressing the House upon his ad- 
vent to Tupelo, he said : 

‘Mr. Chairman, some thirty-one years 
ago one of the most prominent and 
brilliant young men of my State, having 
concluded his studies, and appreciating 
the importance of the town, settled there 
and afterward became a member of this 
body. What he has contributed to it, | 
leave for others to say. My modesty 
prevents me.’’ 

Lauding his beloved Tupelo to his col- 
leagues, he excited the risibles of all, by 
this, : 

‘*Oh, if you could only stand upon 
College Hill in Tupelo, and see one of our 
sunsets! It is very near the center of the 
earth. You can stand there and look 
around and you will see the horizon just 
about the same distance from you in every 
direction. Such moons as we have down 
there!’’ he added with fine eloquence. 
‘«It is the only place in the South to-day 


where we have the same silvery, southern 
moon that we used to have before the 
war! ’’ 


One of the most mirth-provoking 
speeches of Otey was that in which he 
paid his respects to Reeder, of Kansas. 
Speaking of the latter’s jokes, the Virginian 
said : 

‘« They are as clear as a northwest Kansas 
blizzard, translucent as a_ block of granite, 
bright as midnight in a billy goat’s stomach 
and as pointed as a steam hammer.”’ ; 

In a speech upon the last reapportion- 
ment bill Mr. Otey thus referred to the 
resolutions intended to reduce the repre- 
sentation of the South: 

‘« They will not pass 
until the fishworm 
swallows the whale, not 
until the snail out runs 
the hare, not until 
Dutchmen stop drink- 
ing beer and not until 
the billy-goat butts 
from the rear.’’ 

Presenting his com- 
pliments to Dolliver 
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of Iowa, he once said : Mr. Speaker 








‘“‘The gentleman from 
Iowa answers queries like 
the man who placed the 
saddle upon his horse hind 
side before. A bystander 
said, ‘ My friend, you have 
that saddle on hind side 
foremost.’ The man re- 

Congressman plied: ‘How do you 

and Book Agent now, sir, which way I’m 

going?’”’ 

In ancther debate Mr. Otey informed 
the House that Dalzell, of Pennsylvania, 
reminded him of a tramp upon a country 
road who was parched with thirst. 

‘«Seeing a well,’’ said Mr. Otey, ‘‘he 
rushed up to it, and a lady wishing to re- 
fresh him asked if he wanted some water. 
‘I decline to be interrupted,’ said the 
tramp. He began to pump for water, but 
no water came. He was forced to ask the 
lady if there was any waterin the well. 
‘Oh, yes, plenty,’ said she. The tramp 
continued to pump, and finally, getting no 
water, asked the lady, ‘why, if there is 
plenty of water in the well, will no water 
come?’ ‘Because,’ she promptly replied, 
‘the sucker is at the wrong end of the 
pump.’ ” 

One of the most effective witticisms of 
‘*Uncle Joe’’ Cannon was an appeal to 
the House to settle down to work upon a 
bill under consideration. 

‘We had better transact a little public 
business, just to fool the people,’’ said he, 
thereby convulsing the House. 

One of the most telling oratorical blows 
ever landed upon the present Speaker was 
delivered by the late Amos Cummings, of 
New York, when Mr. Cannon was Chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations. 

‘¢Why didn’t you stand by the propo- 
sition which the House made at your in- 
stance?’’ asked Cummings, with, bitter- 
ness. ‘*Why are you backing down at 
the first fire? You are misnamed. You 
are no Cannon, you are a toy musket !’’ 

During a debate where Bourke Cochran 
of New York had been persistently annoy- 
ing Boutell, of Illinois, with questions, 
Boutell grew tired and remarked that 
Cochran reminded him of the following 
epitaph : 


‘* Here lies the body of Robt. Gordon— 

Mouth almighty and voice accordin’. 

Stranger, tread lightly near this wonder: 

If heopenus his mouth, you are gone, by thunder!” 


, Ben Butler favored a 
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No greater uproar of mirth was ever 
caused in the house than that following the 
retort of Gibson, of Tennessee, to a 
Tammany representative from New York, 
the effervescent Sulzer. 

‘Look here, Mr. Seidlitz Powder,’’ 
said the Tennessean by way of opening a 
sentence which was never finished. 

During the bitter fight against ‘‘ Reed 
rules’? the House was thrown into con- 
vulsions by General Spinola who, point- 
ing to the painting of the Siege of York- 
town, hanging in the hall, gravely accused 
Speaker Reed of counting the Hessians in 
the background of the picture in order to 
make up a quorum. The general always 
wore a tremendously high collar, so high 
in fact that Representative ‘‘ Tim ’’ Camp- 
bell tapped it one day with the ferrule of 
his cane and inquired, to the amusement of 
the House, ‘‘ Is General Spinola within ? ’’ 

In a debate over a Civil Service bill 
Champ Clark of Missouri addressed this 
question to Hepburn, of Iowa: 

‘*T would like to know how you come 
to the conclusion that everybody on this 
side is in favor of the repeal of the whole 
business ?”’ 

‘* Simply because that would be wrong,’’ 
shouted Hepburn, thereby bringing down 
the House. 

In a parliamentary duel with General 
Grosvenor, Republican, of Ohio, over the 
responsibility for the financial panic of 
1893, Representative Champ _ Clark, 
Democrat, of Missouri, declared that 
preparations for a bond issue were con- 
templated just before the close of Harri- 
son’s administration. 

‘‘T am ready to admit,’’ retorted the 
combative General, ‘‘that the prospect of 
Democratic administration caused a panic. 
It always has and it always will, but, thank 
God, there is little likelihood of one being 
again inflicted upon 
the country!’’ 

During the famous 
deadlock fight in the 
House, over the Civil 
Rights Bill, General 


Sunday Session. 
‘¢Bad as I am, I 
have some respect for 
God’s Day,’’ replied 
Sam Randall of Penn- Suavity from 
sylvania. South Carolina 
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RETORTS COURTEOUS 
‘*Don’t the Bible say 
that it is lawful to pull 
your ox or ass out of a 
pit on the Sabbath ?”’ ask- 
ed Butler. ‘‘You have 37 
asses on your side of the 
House and I want to get 
them out of this ditch to- 
morrow. I think I am en- 
gaged in holy work.’’ 

‘*Don’t do it,’’ replied Randall. ‘I 
expect some day to see you in a better 
world.,’’ 

‘* You’ll be there, as you are here, a 
member of the lower House,’’ flashed 
back the General, with telling effect. 

During one of the early tariff debates 
the southern representatives pressed an 
amendment increasing the duty on mo- 
lasses 100 per cent. ad valorem. Its ob- 
ject was to choke off the northern mem- 
bers and kill the bill. Representative 
Burgess of Rhode Island stoutly 
objected. 

‘¢ Mr. Speaker,’’ said Daniel 
of Kentucky, very acridly, ‘let 
the constituents of the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island sop 
their bread only on one side in 
molasses and they will pay the 
same duty they do now!’’ 

Burgess was quick to reply, 
reminding the Kentucky mem- Ora 
ber that established habit 
among a people becomes second nature. 

‘What would the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky think,’’ he continued, ‘if I should 
offer an amendment that himself and his 
constituents shall hereafter have only a 
pint of whiskey for breakfast, instead of a 
quart ?”’ 

Kentuckians in those days, as now, were 
twitted about their conviviality and the 
mirth following the thrust of the gentle- 
man from Vermont completely silenced 
his opponent. 

An adept at repartee was the celebrated 
John Randolph, of Roanoke. Once, after 
he had addressed the House, several mem- 
bers rose and attacked him in succession. 

Calmly rising, after they had finished, 
he replied in these words: 





Everybody’ 
Friend 


‘« Mr. Speaker, I am in the condition of 


old King Lear: 
‘« « The little dogs and all, 

Tray, Blanch and Sweet-heart, see, they bark 
at me.’ ”’ 











AND DISCOURTEOUS 
Representative Macon of Nort! 
one of the few men in public lift 
the deep friendship of Rando); 
placed by a member who assiduot 
to succeed not only to his seat, 
the good graces of the great 


ever, and the latter finally sou 
by bitterly assaulting him 
Randolph made no immediate 
in a few days observed, incider 
‘*Mr. Speaker, [ am remind 
mark of my friend, the Hon. 
Macon of North Carolina, the 
I ever knew, but,’’ (and here 
to Macon’s successor ) ‘* but, Mr 
this House | 


whose seat in 


say is now vacant! vacant! vacant 
No greater wit ever sat in Co 


the late ‘‘ Sunset ’’ Cox, of O] 

Speaking upon the tariff « 
Cox once said:— 

“Tf the 
child castor oil, she 
148 per cent. ad 
the child 
dose there is 
bowl as the reciy 
contents of its tender 
and though she 
nitre and take 
yet the iniquity is 1 
fore saith the 
the soap is taxed 
centum. God help the child 

One of the greatest uproars 
ever heard in the House was 
member from Colorado who n 
‘*that Congress adjourn sine d 
motion to adjourn the whole ¢ 
not the House only, caused ; 
burst which surprised the ¢ 
Not cognizant of his real ert 
pecting that ‘*‘ sine die’’ wi 
term to use he again urose, sl 

‘‘T move this House 
do now adjourn dona 
fide!” 

At this there was an 
uproar and he bobbed 
up for the third time, 
shouting: — 

‘«Mr. Speaker, I move 
that we just purely and 
simply adjourn.’’ 

At another time, while 
arraigning a colleague, 
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the same member, pointing his finger, 
uttered this peroration: 

‘« And there he sits, Mr. Speaker, mute, 
silent, dumb.”’ 

‘‘And he ain’t saying a word,’’ added 
‘*Tom’’ Reed who sat near by. 

Less that excites the risib es is heard in 
the upper house of Congress. ‘‘Sena- 
torial dignity ’’ forbids the great freedom 
of debate allowed in the House. The wit 
of the Senate is usually sharp repartee 
bordering upon vituperation rather than the 
reductio ad absurdum method of debate. 

Henry Clay had a poignant wit which 
he often employed cruelly. He and James 
Buchanan sat in the Senate as enemies. 
Once after Buchanan had replied to one 
of Clay’s attacks upon the Democrats, the 
latter retorted: 

‘‘T made no allusion to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. I was referring to the 
leaders, not the subordinates, of the 
Democracy.’’ 

‘* The Senator from Kentucky was cer- 
tainly in error,’’ replied Buchanan, ‘‘ be- 
cause he pointedly and repeatedly looked 
at me while he was speaking.” 


‘* I beg to say, Mr. President, that the 
mistake is the Senator’s, not mine,’’ re- 
joined Clay. ‘‘ Unlike him, sir, I do not 
look one way and row another.’’ 

This was a cruel thrust at Buchanan who 
had a cast in one eye. 

During a debate upon a bill for the pur- 
chase of Cuba, General Cass, of Michigan, 
made an elaborate speech supporting the 
measure on the ground that it was dangerous 
to the Republic to have the dependency 
of a foreign power so near to our shores. 
He was immediately followed by Senator 
John P. Hale, of New Hampshire. 

** Consistency has always been a crown- 
ing jewel in the diadem of the Senator 
from Michigan,’’ said Hale. ‘‘ He favors 
the annexation of Cuba because its proxi- 
mity as a foreign territory is a constant 
menace to our welfare, when every night 
of his life, when he is at home in Detroit, 
from the window of the room in which he 
sleeps he can throw a stone into the pos- 
sessions of her Brittanic Majesty.’’ Thus 
in two minutes did he utterly undo the 
effects of General Cass’ three hours of 
eloquence. 





I am Nothing: 


Freedom is All 


The Personal Story of the Russian Revolutionist, Narodny 


By Leroy Scott 


B)AM nothing. Personal suc- 
cess, happiness+-they are 
} nothing. Burning of home, 
prison, the Czar’s bullet, 
Siberia—they are noth- 
zing. There is only one 
thing—only one thing—that Russia shall 


9? 


be free! 

I had asked how the Russian Revolu- 
tionist looks upon life, and thus answered 
Ivanovitch Narodny, a leader of the Revo- 
lutionists, now in America to ask the Free 
to help make free his broken people. The 
answer came in a voice low and passion- 
less ; sadness lay in the hollows of his 
thin face like an actual presence ; his soft 
gray eyes gazed afar at visions of Freedom. 





Sad, dreaming, with white strained face, 
so quiet, so gentle—fifteen thousand 
roubles on his head, man of a hundred 
disguises, of a dozen names, defier of 
gendarmes and spies, dare-devil, flame- 
souled lover of the people; for me he 
summed up the leadership of the Russian 
Revolution. 

He went on and told me the story of 
his life—told it in his halting week-old 
English which he had studied night and 
day that he might plead his people’s need 
to the great heart of America. At times 


the voice quivered ; at times the gray eyes 
threw fire ; at times he laughed exultantly 
as he remembered triumphs over the Czar’s 
When he laughed his face was 


officials. 
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1 AM NOTHING: 


saddest ; sorrow never left it, and his 
laughter was an emphasis, a startling un- 
derscoring, of his grief. As his voice rose 
and fell with the rise and fall of his story, 
I was hearing not only his voice, seeing 
not only his face; | was seeing houses 
burned, men driven in chains to Siberia, 
women and children murdered; I was 
seeing the faces, hearing the stories, of 
the countless other Revolutionists who 
also say, ‘‘l am nothing,’’ who also say, 
‘‘There is only one thing—that Russia 
shall be free!’’ And I retell the story 
here that you who read may see what I 
saw, feel what I felt. 


The Baltic Provinces were a rich land o1 
plains and valleys and mountains, of 
birches and pines, of villages and farms. 
In recent months they have been made a 
a broad waste. Upon them are the ashes 
of a thousand homes ; into their soil has 
gone the blood of a thousand women and 
children ; into their air have gone a thou- 
sand souls. The Czar, the ‘¢ Little 
Father,’’ has been restoring ‘‘ peace”’ 
among his children 

In this region, in the Province of 
Esthonia, I was born. My home was a 
farm, and I grew up as a farm lad. At 
night, when I was a mere child, I often 
listened to the cautious talk of Freedom 
between my father and mother, for they 
too were Revolutionists. Centuries ago 
all the lands about the Baltic Sea were a 
great Republic, so Freedom remains there 
as a part of the soil, a part of the air. I 
was taught Freedom, I breathed it, my 
plow turned it from the earth. Freedom 
became my blood, my bones, my life. 

One of the first instincts of Freedom is 
to be free in mind—to know. Asa boy 
of sixteen (that was twenty years ago) I 
began to feel my ignorance, and the ignor- 
ance of the peasant lads who were my 
friends. jut for peasants to attend 
schools for higher education, this the Czar 
does not aliow. I thought much, and at 
length I said to my friends, ‘‘ Let us make 
a ‘Self-School’, at which all shall be 
teachers, all pupils.’’ They agreed. 
Each of us (there were fifteen in the 
group) privately studied one subject, and 
this he taught when we came together as 
a class. This was my first crime. We 
could all have been sent to Siberia. We 
knew we were guilty, so we met in secret 





FREEDOM IS ALL 
in the dead of night behind 
windows. In summer the fields 
so that when evening came we cared only 
for our beds. 


But on Sunday Self 
School’ would steal away into the forest 
and spend the day beneath the pines. 


Soon I was committing my second crime. 
I saw that all Russia was drunk 
my boyish mind drunkeness seemed the 
cause of Russia’s evils—its ignorance, 
poverty, its misery. I did not then kr 
as I now know, that the pé¢ 
drunk because it was the Czar wish. 
The people must not think—or 
stands the government of the ( 
to keep the peasant from thir the 
government encourages him to dr: 
seventeen I became a temperan cate 
—and thereby became a traitor, for | 
opposing the Czar. I soon lear W 
ever, that vodka was a child e\ that the 
parent evil was the political cor n. | 
began to form societies to spré discon 
tent. ‘Two hundred of thes« etic 
all shamming 
formed through Esthonia. Then I was 
found out. I eluded the officer 
to arrest me, and fled 
My life as a hunted animal w 

I disguised myself in a new 
settled at Vira in the Prov 
Petersburg, where I became 


as temperance ( | 


from my 


articles and plays. Iwas then twenty-two 
In Vira I met a wise old gener had 
for a long time been attached 

of the Czar—white-haired, | 

figure, and in him the etern me 
liberty. He grew to be my dearest friend, 
the father of my mind. 1 be Revo 
lutionist. He taught me m ry tactics 
and diplomacy, and educated 1 politi 
cal matters. He used to say to me, in a 
voice that quivered: ‘* You 1 t pre 

pared to be one of the leaders 
revolt, and afterwards in the |] I 
am help—but 

through you.’’ And I woul romis 
work for the two of us. 

After a time my fifteen frie f the 
‘Self-School’ came to Vira. Once mo 
we studied together, but now tudi 
not for self but for Russia. ‘I 
Russia free—that 


too old to 


became our profession. 


Each of us determined to fit elf for 
an expert part in the struggle for Freedom. 
One selected military tact for his 
specialty, another the airship, ther the 
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making of arms, another the army, another 
telegraphy, another the railroad, and so 
on. One of our number spent years in 
Paris studying cooking, and became a 
great chef, an artist. High government 
officials must have good cooks ; The Revo- 
lution must have government secrets. He 
has helped much—very much. 

Five years passed thus. I began to feel 
that the Russian Republic was too slow in 
coming. I wanted a quicker Freedom, 
and my desire builded a glorious dream: 
if a group had a large piece of land, 
made everything on that land they con- 
sumed, and lived there constantly, they 
could be free even though in Russia. 
With money I had earned by my writings 
and by an artificial millstone I had invented, 
I bought four hundred acres of land near 
Rappino, in my home _ province ot 
Esthonia. The land lay ina beautiful 
valley, from which sloped up mountains 
clothed in straight black pines amid which 
gleamed the white of birches. Through 
the valley ran a little river that paused to 
turn a grain mill, then dashed on. Here I 
and the families of twenty of my friends 
settled to make the glorious dream a 
glorious reality. We built our own houses, 
we made great plans for the future, we 


said, ‘*This shall be ‘The Happy. 


Valley.’’’ Then—the Czar. The Little 
Father knows how to make his children 
miserable, and us, by his church officials, 
his tax-gatherers, his Cossacks, he made 
most miserable of all. At the end ot 
the first year half the families left and 
settled in Siberia. Siberia was happier 
than our Happy Valley. 

Eight years ago, while I was living in 
the colony, there was talk of a Republic, 
and I was so indiscreet as to sénd aletter 
to the proposed Minister of Finance re- 
garding the issuance of bonds upon Free 
Russia. At two o’clock of Christmas 
night there came a pounding on the door 
of my one-room stone house, which I 
myself had builded, and which stood apart 
from the others in the edge of the forest. 
My hound sprang at the door, barking. I 
leapt from my bed. The police, my instinct 
told me. 

‘*Who’s there?’’ I called. 

The answer was a_ Revolutionary 
countersign. I opened the door, and 
there stood a friend from St. Petersburg. 

**Quick!’’ he cried. ‘*The rooms of 


the Minister of Finance have been 
searched, and your letter found. The 
police are coming—there is not a minute!’’ 

The telegraph is watched by the gov- 
ernment, letters are opened by spies, so 
he had come the three hundred miles 
from St. Petersburg to warn me. Five 
minutes later I was running through the 
night over the crusted snow, my hound at 
my side. Now and then the dead stillness 
quavered with the mournful howl of a 
wolf—and I was thankful for the hound. 
Toward daybreak, at a little station, I 
caught a train that carried me to the Ger- 
man frontier. I had no passport, which 
is required to leave Russia, but five 
roubles excused me to the gendarme. 

But I passed the Russian frontier only 
to fallintoa new trouble. At this time, 
because of cholera in Russia, the importa- 
tion of ham from Russia into Germany was 
forbidden. Now I had bought several 
sandwiches to eat upon the train, and 
when I entered Germany one remained 
uneaten. It was of ham. When I was 
searched by a custom officer this sandwich 
was found, and I was arrested on the spot 
charged with smuggling ham into Germany. 
I who was fleeing because I had plotted 
the overthrow of a royal dynasty, I was 
arrested because of a ham sandwich! 

Two days later I was freed. I proceeded 
to Berlin where I remained for three 
months, writing for the underground 
press. Toward the end of this time I 
wrote back to Russia asking how many of 
my fifteen friends of the ‘Self-School’ 
had been arrested. This letter fell into 
the hand of the government, a Russian 
officer was at once dispatched for me, and 
I was trapped like a rat. 

I was extradited, under a secret agree- 
ment between Russia and Germany re- 
garding political prisoners, and lodged in 
the fortress of Peter and Paul in St. 
Petersburg. I was in prison, but I was 
not in prison for the captive Revolution- 
ist there exists only the idea that he has 
helped the people. Four years I awaited 
trial, which was postponed for ‘‘adminis- 
trative reasons.’’ Four years a cell was 
my home, old sour black bread, with warm 
water for breakfast, with cold thin potato 
soup at lunch, with more cold soup at 
supper was my food, the faces of guards 
at the wicket door my only faces. Dur- 
ing this time I did not speak by word of 
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mouth to a soul except the guards. But 
in Russian prisons speech is not only by 
the lips. 

In the prison chapel there was a little 
booth for each prisoner, with a window 
through which he can see the priest and a 
little hole through which he gets air. One 
Sunday, at the beginning of my imprison- 
ment, through the air hole of my booth 
was thrown a moistened wad of bread. 
From whom it came I do not know. With- 
in it I found the Revolutionists’ telegraphic 
code. From that time my walls had 
tongues ; they told me, in their speech of 
raps, the stories and ideas of the prison- 
ers in the cells about me, and they rapped 
back my story and ideas in answer. We 
grew close friends, I and these people be- 
yond my walls. Foremost of my invisible 
friends were a robber, a monk, and a 
princesss. The robber was a very old 
man who had broken from prison five 
times. He told me through the walls 
stories of the government officials he had 
robbed ; ‘*I have robbed more officials 
than any other man,’’ he said proudly. 
The monk had preached a free church, as 
I had preached a free government, and 
formed a new sect. He had dared think 
for himself and for this reason he is to- 
day stillin prison. The princess—ah, she 
was most interesting of all. 

The princess was of a family that for a 
thousand years has been among the high- 
est and mightiest in Russia. Beside them 
the Romanoffs are grass of to-day. She 
was very beautiful, was only twenty-five 
when she entered prison, and had a voice 
that was made in heaven. She cultivated 
her voice in Berlin, Paris and Italy, and on 
completing her studies she became the 
leading soprano in the Imperial Opera at 
Moscow, Here her girlish beauty and 
wonderful voice quickly made her a great 
favorite. But it came to her, while her 
success was still fresh, that her gift did not 
belong to her—that, like the sun and the 
air and the sky, it belonged to all. She 
began to sing for the poor people in the 
cities and for the peasants in the little vil- 
lages, giving them the glorious music their 
poverty had always forbidden them. She 
then began to see how poor their condi- 
tion was, how oppressed they were. She 
began to think, and to think is to become 
a Revolutionist. Her husband was a high 
government official, and naturally he op- 
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posed her new beliefs. She had to choose, 
and rather than give up the people she 
gave up him, and threw herself with all 
her soul into the Revolutionary movement. 
Other leaders preached Freedom; she 
sang Freedom. 

For a while her rank shielded 
one night after she had sung the 
laise at a Revolutionist meeting, 
the sobs leap from all, the police came for 
her. In course of time she was thrown 
into a cell beside me—and oh, she was a 


her, but 
Marsel- 


making 


wonderful prison mate! When the guards 
were not about she would sing softly, yet 
so that we could hear, songs of the Revo 
lution in that magnificent voice which had 
won the public of Moscow; and in the 
middle of the black prison night her voice 
would come softly through the walls, 
through the darkness, singing folk-songs, 
or airs from the opera, or thrilling hymns of 


Freedom. For almost three ye 


so. ‘Then she was claimed by 


it was 
at dread 


disease of the Russian prisons—tuberculo- 
sis ; and one day, rap, rap, rap, there came 
through the walls this message : 

‘‘My strength is going—I can do no 
more for Freedom—I cannot bear the 


thought !"’ 

I heard her glorious voice no more. She 
hung herself with her handkerchief. 

Four years of prison dampn and of 
black bread and thin soup, so blanched, 


so thinned me, that a government doctor 
reported me a harmless wreck. I was 
tried, found innocent, and discharged to 
die. But I did not die. <A few months 


in the little stone house in my beautiful 
valley, and I again had strength for the 
work of Freedom. I disguised myself in 
a new name—lIvanoff—and returned to 


the cause. Four years of agitation fol- 
lowed. I formed Revolutionary socie- 
ties all through the Baltic Province poke 
at secret meetings for the working people 
—organized such meetings for er speak- 
ers. 

There were crowds of twenty, of hun- 
dreds, of thousands—in pr houses, 
in halls, always so secretly—in the forests 
with guards stationed about to give 
warning of the approach of officer Four 
thousand peasants and workingmen have 


I seen at one of these forest 
The forests!—what have they not done 
for Russia’s Freedom. 

{ was in the massacre of 


meetings. 
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day ” in St. Petersburg in January of last 
year. It was then that the Little Father 
showed how he loves his children. He 
paved the streets with their bodies. He 
filled the gutters with their blood. The 
police learned of my active part and I fled 
to Narva, where I kept almost constantly 
to my room for several weeks. One night 
when I was fast asleep, there came a 
pounding at my door and a cry of 
‘“‘Open!’’ I heard the rattle of sabres. 
I knew what was without—gendarmes. 
There was not a moment to be lost, for 
the gendarmes began to beat down the 
door with their guns. I sprang from my 
bed, smashed the window with my bare 
hand and leaped out into the snow. I 
had on only a nightgown. It was cold, 
but I did not think of the cold ; I thought 
only of the gendarmes. My room was 
near the edge of the town, and half a mile 
into the country was the house of a friend. 
Never before did I runas I ran to my 
friend's house—through the concealing 
night, disguised as a fisherman. I was 
carried across the gulf of Finland by a 
group of fisherfolk in their little sail-boat. 
From Finland I crossed to Berlin, where I 
lived until last October, when the general 
amnesty extended by the government 
made it possible for me to return to 
Russia. 

The Revolutionists had long believed 
that it was the uniform the soldiers obeyed, 
not the man in it. If the soldier honored 
only the uniform, what possibilities for 
us! I determined to test our belief. I 
went to Kronstadt, where fourteen thous- 
and marines were stationed, and with the 
aid of several of the non-commissioned 
officers who were my comrades, I, prepared 
for the experiment. At two o'clock one 
night an officer in each barracks drummed 
the war alarm. The fourteen thousand 
marines sprang from their cots, leaped 
into their uniforms and seized their arms. 

‘“‘To the streets!’’ commanded the 
officers. 

The soldiers marched out. I was wait- 
ing before the barracks in a great false 
beard and in the uniform of a general 
which had been given me by my Revolu- 
tionary Father. At my command the 
soldiers fell into order, and I led them 
through the streets of Kronstadt to the 
fortress where were several soldiers under 
sentence to be shot the following day. 


The police and the gendarmes fled before 
us; the army officers, drinking and 
gambling in their clubs, rushed forth in 
wild fear ;—and police, gendarmes, officers, 
joined in a stampede for the boats, on 
which they fled from the Island to St. 
Petersburg. Kronstadt was ours. 

We reached the fortress and released 
the imprisoned soldiers. My experiment 
was a success. The soldiers obeyed only 
auniform. It was enough. 

‘« Back to the barracks!’’ I ordered. 

I had roused the whirlwind, but I could 
not quiet it. One uniform among four- 
teen thousand soldiers was nothing. Those 
about me obeyed the orders of the uniform 
I wore, but beyond this circle my words 
were lost. For two hours I shouted vain 
commands. Then I went to my room, 
threw off my beard and uniform, and re- 
turned to the streets an ordinary citizen. 
The soldiers entered the deserted clubs of 
the officers, smoked their cigars, drank 
their wine, spread themselves in disorder 
through all Kronstadt. Thus it was for 
two days, the officers and the police look- 
ing fearfully on, as it were, from St. 
Petersburg. At the end of the two days 
the soldiers sobered down of their own 
accord, the officers and the police bravely 
returned, and Kronstadt was once more 
the Czar’s. 

Shortly after this, the Czar’s Manifesto, 
filled with golden promises, was published. 
We were suspicious, but we thought there 
might be truth in the Czar’s words. At 
least there was no longer need for secrecy. 
In the Baltic Provinces we talked openly 
of a representative government, of univer- 
sal suffrage, of a Republic. Officialdom 
took fright and ran away. The priests and 
pastors, who are government officers, fled 
into the German provinces, and we made 
of their deserted churches temples of Free- 
dom. We elected a president and other 
officers, we appointed our own police. For 
a month there was a Republic in the Baltic 
Provinces. It seemed that beautiful Free- 
dom was at hand ! 

Toward the end of November two hun- 
dred and forty Revolutionist representa- 
tives from all over Russia came together in 
St. Petersburg to formulate and discuss 
plans that we would want carried out under 
the liberal rule we saw ahead. We made 
no attempt at concealment, for the Czar’s 
manifesto had given us to believe we had 
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freedom of speech ; we had forgotten the 
Czar’s government is just a lie. We met 
late at night in a large hall, situated, ac- 
cording to the Russian custom of building, 
in a yard enclosed by a high wall. The 
chairman had just called the meeting to 
order and had said no more than a dozen 
or two words, when suddenly there came 
from the rear of the hall the sharp slam of 
a closing door. 

We all sprang up and looked about. 
Just inside the main door stood a man 
wearing a long gray coat brilliant with 
epaulets and gold buttons, a cockaded red- 
banded hat and high spurred boots, with 
a sabre swinging at his side—the chief of 
the St. Petersburg police. 

‘¢ This meeting is under arrest,’’ he re- 
marked, in a quiet, cold voice. 

While we gazed astounded at him four 
doors swung open and there entered some 
sixty policemen. ‘They marched to the 
ends of the rows of seats, beckoned the 
representatives with their forefingers, and 
said very politely, ‘‘ Please.’’ That one 
word was all. But it was enough. The 
representatives saw they were trapped, 
saw escape was impossible. They came 
forward, were turned over to the soldiers 
who had appeared behind the police, and 
were led prisoners from the hall. 

But I did not go with my friends. Day 
and night for fifteen years I have moment- 
ly expected arrest. This has given me the 
instinct, the habits, of the hunted animal. 
One of my habits has been never to sit 
down at a meeting save beside a door or 
window through which I could leap. On 
this night I had obeyed the hunted ani- 
mal in me, and with one friend I had 
taken a seat near a little side door. The 
instant I saw the Chief of Police I seized 
the arm of my friend and sprang through 
the door. We found ourselves in a narrow 
hall in which burned a single electric light. 
I smashed the bulb with my hand so that 
the police could not see to follow, and 
rushed through the hall into a room that 
I found to be the women’s dressing room. 
In this there was a little window that gave 
upon a lower roof. We leaped down upon 
this roof, and from it jumped through the 
darkness two stories to the ground—I from 
one side of the roof, he from the other, 
thereby becoming separated. When I 
scrambled to my feet I discovered myself 
in the yard and among half a dozen sol- 
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diers. | was without overcoat and hat—a 
very suspicious figure ; and having neither, 


t 


I could not escape even could | get by the 
soldiers who surrounded me. 

I jerked a card from my pocket—to this 
day I do not know what it was—and hand- 
ed it to one of the soldiers. ‘‘ Here is 
my card,’’ I said rapidly. ‘‘I am a mem- 
oer of the Secret Police. One of these 
Revolutionists is trying to escape. I am 
after him. Quick! Give me your coat 
and hat !’’ 

He automatically obeyed. I slipped on 
his coat and hat and to all appearances 
was a soldier of the Czar. I walked past 
the guarded gate of the yard, out into the 
street. Before me were thousands of sol- 
diers. I saw my friends being brought 
down from the hall and put into black 
vans about which stood guards of Cos- 


sacks. I marched through my friends (all 
of that group are in prison to-day, save 
only myself and the friend escaped 
with me) with the air of a soldier on a 


very important message, and pressed on 
through the mass of other soldiers that 
fillec the street. 

Then I hurried on to a railroad station 
to catch a train that I knew left St. 
Petersburg shortly after midnight. 

At the station there was just one other 
traveler—a little furtive man in a coat 
whose sleeves fell far below his hands, 
whose tails almost swept the station plat- 
form and whose girth could have encircled 
him twice. He wore a silk hat that was 
constantly dropping to his chin, and his 
face was streaked with black lines. My 
curiosity roused, I drew nearer this odd 
figure, but as he saw me approaching in 
in my soldier’s uniform he turned quickly 
to run away. ‘lhe act brought his face 
for a moment into a sharper light. 1 was 
startled. 

‘* Brunoff !’’ I called softly. 

He paused, and glanced back. Sure 
enough, it was the friend who a few min 
utes before had leaped through the win 
dow with me. 

When I had stopped laughing, and 


when we were settled in the train, he told 
me his story. On making his escape (he 
too was without overcoat and hat) he had 
hurried to the house of a ve-bodied 
friend, only to learn from the maid that 
the friend was out. Among us is the 


rule, ‘‘ If you have a coat and your brother 
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has none, the coat is your brother’s.’’ My 
friend rushed tothe dressing room, seized 
the only coat and hat in sight, put them 
on, and then chanced to look into the 
mirror. The flame red hair and the flame 
red beard he saw there advertised his 
identity. Hair and beard must be dyed— 
but how? He had only seconds. Upon 
a writing table in the room he saw an ink- 
well. He dipped his fingers into the ink 
and ran them through his hair and beard. 
Then he clapped the big silk hat upon his 
head and hurried to the station. But he 
had applied too much of the hair-dye, and 
not applied it well, His hair and beard 
were alternate streaks of red and of a mat- 
ted dripping black, and ink drops trickled 
down his face. And the great silk hat 
that at every jar dropped suddenly to the 
chin, eclipsing everything! Such a Revo- 
lutionist ! It was a marvel he had-not 
been arrested. 

The arrest of these representatives was 
the end of our short dream of Freedom as 
a gift from the Czar. At once the Czar 
began the ‘‘pacification’’ of the Baltic 
Provinces. Soldiers and Cossacks poured 
in. Count Witte said, ‘‘I shall kill one 
in ten in the Baltic Provinces ;’’ and 
of how well he kept his word you in Amer- 
ica have heard only the faintest part. 
Thousands of homes were wantonly burned, 
often the homes of those who had taken 
no part in the brief Republic. My own 
beautiful valley was devastated, my own 
house razed to the ground. Of the thou- 
sand who were killed most were women 
and children. ‘The husbands and brothers 
managed to escape, and the Czar’s 
‘«peace,’’ not to be denied, accepted the 
wives and sisters as substitutes. 

During the ‘‘peace’’ massacres I made 
frequent trips from St. Petersburg to the 
towns and cities of the Baltic Provinces, 
to learn the state of affairs there and carry 
the story back to our leaders in Petersburg. 
A reward of fifteen thousand roubles had 
just been put upon my head, but I wore 
the uniform of a Commissioner of Criminals, 
and in this disguise I went freely among 
the men who were looking for me. Once 
[ had to join in the search for myself. 
The things I saw during this reign of 
‘*peace’’ I cam never forget ; history can- 
not forget them, for they are written in 
fire and blood. I saw soldiers apply the 
torch to houses, and a little later I saw 


only ashes there. I saw wives shot down, 
children bayonetted. It was one vast 
murder of the innocent. Powerless to 
help, I looked upon the death of scores I 
knew. In one town I saw three friends, 
all teachers, tied together to one telephone 
post ; I saw ten Cossacks take their stand 
a few paces away ; I saw them raise their 
rifles ; I saw the fire leap from their guns ; 
I saw the brave heads of my comrades 
falling ; I heard their dying ‘‘Oi!’’ Oi!’’ 
One of the three straightened up, despite 
the bullets in him, and cried out, ‘‘ You 
may kill us, but our memory will take ven- 
geance on you!’’ The next instant the 
guns flashed once more and he hung’ limp 
against the binding cords. 

Yes, it was one vast murder ! 

The man that gave this last cry had a 
brother who is one of the chief revolution- 
ary leaders, and last January, during these 
massacres, this brother was captured by 
five Cossacks and held in a little village in 
the Province of Pskov. A friend of mine 
learned of the capture, went to the Cos- 
sacks and offered a hundred roubles for 
their prisoner’s release. But the Cossacks, 
seeing that their prisoner must be a man 
of prominence, demanded five hundred, 
and the friend came to St. Petersburg and 
asked my help. We raised the amount, 
and I returned with him to the little vil- 
lage. But in the meantime the Cossacks 
had discovered the government was offer- 
ing three thousand roubles for their pris- 
oner, sO we were now met with a demand 
for thirty-five hundred. We quickly called 
a meeting of friends in the neighborhood, 
and after a long discussion we decided 
that Freedom needed the money more 
than did the Cossacks. 

Toward midnight eight of us drove to 
the house (it was a sort of village prison 
and stood just outside the town) where 
our friend was -held. It was bitter cold, 
the snow was falling heavily, a high roar- 
ing wind swirled the flakes blindingly 
about—an ideal night for our adventure. 
We drew up quietly behind the house and 
crept round to the entrance. There stood 
two of the Cossacks on guard. We leaped 
suddenly upon them, and threw over the 
head of each a large grain sack, the in- 
side of which we had sprinkled with snuff. 
The snuff entered their throats and noses, 
they could only sneeze and cough—could 
not cry out. We bound them, then 
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softly entered the house. He found the 
other three Cossacks in bed. Before they 
could open an eye we were upon them, 
and in another minute they, too, were 
bound. We took our comrade from the 
cell, carried the five Cossacks into the 
same cell and locked them there. Then 
my friend and | hurried our comrade into 
the sleigh and galloped off through the 
furious night. 


All night we drove, through fierce wind 
and stinging snow. At length the wind 
began to still, the snow to fall no more, 
the East to lighten. Soon all was calm— 
which was fitting, for this was the Sabbath 
morning—my last in Russia. For long 


we had driven through a thick forest, 
when suddenly we came into an open 
space, and before us we saw a picture that 
caused us to rein in our weary horses. 
Amid the open space stood a beautiful 
monastery—the monastery where _ lies 
buried the great poet, Pushkin. Into it 
moved groups of peasants, peaceful faced. 
From its steeple broke forth the peaceful 
Sabbath song of the bells. All about was 
the white peace of the snow. Above the 
mountains that crowded about the monas 
tery, the morning sun was _ rising, serene 
and mighty gloriously peaceful. Peace 
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—everywhere peace ! We sat minute after 
Ininute, without words, the tears running 
down our faces. Peace! Ah, my country ! 
when will that peace be yours ! 

‘The next day we reached St. Petersburg. 
After three days and nights of talking the 
St. Petersburg leaders saw that to be free, 
as you in America are free, we must have 
help. So we decided that I was to come 
to America, and ask aid of the free for 
the enslaved. I escaped across the 
frontier in the sheepskin coat, in the 
sheepskin hat, in the stupid face, of a 
Kinnish peasant ; and here I am, at the 
beginning of my mission. 


He ended. The glow faded from his 
gentle face: his sadness deepened. He 
was seeing the Unforgetable Miseries. 
Then the week-old English resumed, with 
desperate intensity: ‘I have been in this 
\merica one week, and already do I not 
speak the English language fluently !’’ 
The voice leaped up like a flame. —** But 
I shall it learn ! Then to American peoples 
will I speak the sufferings of Russian 
peoples. 1 will say, ‘‘ Help us be free !2’ 
and they will help; they are rich—their 
hearts are great. 

‘*’Then—Oh, my Russia!—Freedom!”’ 


Wu:—The Personality Behind the 


Chinese 


U ‘TING FANG is the 
Chinese boycott. When I 
first read that there was the 
mischief to pay in China, 
a few months ago, I put it 
down to my old friend, 





Mr, Wu. 

Wu Ting Fang’s real mission in America 
was to find out all he could about Ameri- 
cans. Thus, the millions of questions 
which he asked, however impertinent they 
may have seemed, were always pertinent 
ones. Even while he was indulging in 
some subtle bit of mockery concerning a 
phase of American life, he was getting in- 


Boycott 
M arquis 


formation. He was trying to size up the 
\merican character with the idea of find- 
ing out what the probable American atti- 
tude towards China would be in the future. 
And he was a whole anti-exclusion lobby, 
a whole press agency in himself, although 
he was always clever enough not to overtly 
over-step the bounds of diplomatic usage. 

And it is in Wu Ting Fang’s brain that 
the idea of striking the Americans through 
their pocket-books originated. He used 
to say, with a fine scorn of occidental pre- 
tensions to civilization, that the pocket- 
book was the only point about an American 
that was vulnerable, 
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Wu Ting Fang: principal promoter of the Chinese boycott against . 


I remember the first time that I ever 
interviewed the Chinese minister—the un- 
grateful man whom I made famous has 
likely forgotten it himself. A pamphlet 
concerning Chinese exclusion had been 
written and the city editor of the Washing- 
ton paper on which | worked took it into 
his head that if Wu was not the author he 
was at least the inspiration, and had some- 
thing to do with the distribution. If such 
were the case, Wu had committed a great 
breach of diplomatic courtesy; for the 
pamphlet was directly designed to in- 
fluence the course of pending legislation; 
and it would be up to the Chinese minister 
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card in his hand. 
** Are you an Americ: 
‘*Then why have you stol 
I humbly insisted that the 
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after that he called me, by turns, Duke, 
Marquis, Count, etc. 

I had come to interview him, but Wu 
interviewed me. 

«Are you a liar, Marquis?’’ he said. 

[ said that I was a liar, and that I was a 
pretty gcod liar, too, but that I could never 
hope to be considered so good a liar as an 
oriental diplomat. 

‘*Why do you ask, anyhow,’’ I added. 

‘Well, all newspaper men are liars,’’ 
he said. 

‘Tt isa trick which we have learned 
from the diplomatic corps,’’ I told him. 

It seemed to make a hit with him, and 
that gave me the cue as to how to handle 
him. 

** Tf you had not been a very clever liar 
yourself, you would not have written this 
thing,’’ I said, and I pulled out the 
pamphlet against Chinese exclusion. 

Wu lost his temper, ‘‘went up in the 
air,” and for fully two minutes could not 
express himself in English. He flew round 
the room like a chicken, his pig tail waving 
in fury. But I suspected that he wasn’t 
really so angry—that he only wanted to 
‘*run a bluff.’’ Finally he calmed down, 
got a grip on white man’s talk again, and 
asked: 

‘What makes you think I wrote it ?’’ 

‘*The arguments are exactly the same 
as those which you continually advance 
against the exclusion act,’’ I said, ‘‘and 
they are put forth in the same way.’’ 

He denied the authorship, of course, 
and then said: 

‘Whether I wrote it, or not, do you 
not think the arguments are correct? 
Why should you be so superficial as to 
consider the point of authorship more im- 
portant than the arguments, you news- 
paper man? What difference does the 
authorship make if the arguments are just 
—but you are all superficial—all Ameri- 
cans are superficial.” 

And then he added: 

‘You Americans are pigs.’’ 

I suppose he told me that about a thou- 
sand times during the veriod in which 
knew him. 

When I wrote my story 1 said very little 
about the pamphlet on Chinese exclusion. 
I described the interview, dwelling on the 
gyrations of the distinguished gentleman 
when I presented the pamphlet. The story 
was what newspapers call a ‘‘ funny story,’’ 


and it pleased the city editor. After that, 
Wu became my regular assignment, and 
in less than a month the Chinese minister 
appeared to be enjoying the interviews 
himself. 

Wu was the most inquisitive and most 
cynical individual I ever knew. No phase 
of American life escaped him. His thou- 
sands of questions might seem at the 
moment to be entirely irrelevant, but all 
the time he was building up his estimate 
of the American character. He had a 
most genuine and most profound contempt 
for western art, morals, manners and in- 
stitutions. He considered us graceless 
barbarians. He said that we had not 
learned how to live yet. He was more 
severe with us than Henry James and 
much more to the point. Our philosophies, 
he showed, had come to us from the East; 
and our religions as well; but we had per- 
verted the spirit of both. Christianity was 
well enough, in its way, but we did not 
practice it. No, we were barbarians; our 
morality was a pretence, our liberty was 
an illusion, we had nothing but brutal 
strength. And we would wither and pass 
from the face of the earth in a few cen- 
turies, while China, that has lasted so 
many ages and seen so many young em- 
pires arise and die, would still exist. But 
this latter he did not believe himself, I 
think. For while he had a very genuine 
scorn for what he considered our barbarity, 
our uncivilized and uncultivated state of 
existence, he would not have thought us 
worth hating if he had not seen that we 
are strong. He feared and shrank from 
the terrible youth and virility of the occi- 
dent even while he decried its barbarity. 
He was petulant that we should be so 
strong. In reality, he was here to study 
our exuberant young strength, and what 
it means to Asia. He found out that we 
do not know ourselves what it means to 
Asia, and he used to remark on that, too. 
He could not understand our professions 
of national morality; he disbelieved in their 
sincerity, and so, finding this country 
strong, and not an international bully, he 
put down our lack of aggressiveness to 
stupidity instead of to morality. And it 
seems to me that it is Wu’s estimate of the 
American character which is guiding China 
in her relations with America to-day. Wu, 
in getting the boycott inaugurated, did 
nor in all probability think that it would 





























lead to more serious trouble. He believed 
that the attack upon the American pocket- 
book would be sufficient to gain certain 
concessions; he saw us both stupid, < 
called it, and mercenary, but he 
estimated our cupidity as a nation. He 
thought the conscience—which he could 
not understand—and the cupidity would 
work together to prevent a war. We were 
strong and brutal, and insincere in our 
moral professions, he thought; but never- 
theless we were so mercenary that this 
latter quality would outweigh the others 
and that we would yield to the Chinese in 
some things in order to save our com- 
merce. But it appears that the racial feel- 
ing to which he appealed has got beyond 
him. The point he was always 
wondering about, but which he said 


s he 
over- 


which 
of 


nothing for publication—what the future 
attitude of this stupid America might be 
towards China—may be settled sooner 
than he believed. 


It is not to be supposed that he made 
any of these points aforesaid for direct 
publication. | He amused himself by talk- 
ing freely to me, be he knew that 
anything he said in a personal conversa- 
tion would not be ‘‘ played up’’ in such a 
manner as to place him in a light in which 
no minister cares to be placed. ‘The 
‘‘jollies’’ he did not mind, And fre- 
quently I would print a serious interview 
in which he give his side of the 
Chinese question. I think there was a 
tacit understanding to the effect that if I 
would occasionally quote him seriously and 
respectfully I had carte blanche, the rest of 
the time, to make much humorous 
copy out of his personal eccentricities as I 
chose. He did not really care about that 
after he saw that the first two interviews 
did not kill him. There is nothing like 
catching @ man unspoiled and _ training 
him how to be interviewed. 

Wu speaks English very well, and is a 
confirmed punster. Once I ran across him 
in the Corcoran Art gallery, where I had 
been sent to write something about an 
exhibition of portraits by Hubert Vos, a 
noted Dutch painter of racial types. Vos 
had portraits of Chinese mandarins, 
Siamese notables, Japanese and Javanese 
gentlemen—a whole show of faces gathered 
from the ends of the earth. The painter 
was there himself, showing the Chinese 
minister about the hemicycle—an ani- 
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would 
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mated chorus of feminine art students— 
including several he-feminine art students 
in Windsor ties—forming a background. 
Wu paused before a portrait study. 
‘*Who’s that?’’ he asked. 
‘*Li Hung Chang,’’ said Vos. 


‘¢No, no, no, no,” said Wu. ** Not Li. 
It does not look like him.’’ 
‘ But,’’ pleaded the painter, ‘it’s only 


a study—and it’s a three-quarters view.’ 
‘*It does not look three-quarters like 


him,’’ returned Wu, quick as a flash. And 
the Hollander wondered why the art 
students laughed—he never ‘ tumbled.’’ 

Here is another instance of W pur 
suit of an idea. One evening | was walk- 
ing along Massachusetts Ave., 


Rock 
Creek, with a young lady. Cam« dling 


through the dusk several of Wu’s f mily, 


and one of the interpreters, or secretaries, 
of the legation, with Wu bringing up the 
rear pushing a bicycle. He stopped to 
light his lamp, and noticed the girl and 
myself. It happened that he had met her 
a number of times ina social way She 
asked after Madame Wu, etc. Finally Wu 
pointed to me with a puzzled look, and 
said: 


‘* Are you married ?’’ 

We denied it. 

‘*Umph! Engaged ?’’ 

Breathless denials. 

Thought on Wu’s part. Evidently here 
was some phase of American life rather 
new tohim. How was it that Mar- 
quis, whom he knew as an ordinary scrub 


of a reporter, should be walking about 
with this young woman whom he had met 
at various hifalutin functions? It puzzled 
him. : 
‘‘What’s the reason you don’t get 


married then? ’’ he asked us. 

Which was rather embarrassing, as I 
hadn’t known the young lady very long. 

He got on his wheel and rode off a little 
way. Suddenly he turned round and rode 
back. 

‘*Say, you people,’’ he said, 
a nice dark place to sit down over there 
on the bridge.’’ 

He never satisfied until had 
pried to the bottom ofa situation. He was 
in America to pry out the meaning of 
situations. And generally the things which 
seemed merely impertinent enough when 
he said them, after reflection on your part, 
assumed more significance than that, 


‘there’s 


was he 
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Pat and the Meadow Lark 


By Fred Emerson Brooks 


ELLO! and you’re the meadow lark 
That sings to me most every day 
And stops me work and bids me hark 
Wid ears and eyes both turned your way. 











Ye’re not so handsome, by the by, 
As one would think to hear ye sing. 
Yer freckled breast has made ye shy 
And modesty has clipped yer wing. 


I long to tell ye what a thrill 

Yer mellow notes bring to my ear. 
If I could sing wid half yer skill 

I'd not stay long a plowin’ here. 


s 


sy witchery yer throttle seems 
To pour its rapture in the air 
Which sleep inhales in mid-day dreams 
To paint the milk maid’s cheek more fair, 


I’ve heard ye singin’ all day long 
Till | have thought ye chant so well, 
Those honeyed notes dropped in yer song 
Have turned to wild flowers where they 
fell. 


‘——————_*-+*- 
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I’ve heard ye sing when none seemed nigh 
l'o listen, till I’ve thought perchance 
The meadow fairies standin’ by 
Have coaxed a carol for their dance. 
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Could I but make ye understand 
Hlow dear ye are, ye precious thing, 
Ye’d come and perch upon the hand 
That heeds not labor while ye sing. 
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In golden, sunshine-flooded June, 

Jeneath the shade where zephyrs play, 
Barefooted I, from care immune, 

Kirst learned to love thy roundelay. 
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if this great farm were yours and mine 
No bird should be molested here, 
All timid creatures welcome dine, 
And find a refuge from their fear. 


, 
me Se) 


oe 


The shriveled heart and sordid mind 
hat would destroy a bird that sings, 
Of every joy would rob mankind, 
And pluck the angels of their wings. 
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ANNING!” 
come 
ly how 
sweeps it 


Confidently it 

Banning!” Proud- 
; and now as the cheer 
volume into the 
mighty ri hallenge of the thou- 
sands, ‘‘ Banning!” 

As though the explosion in the Harvard 
stands detonates latent mines, from the oppo- 
site side of the field the quicker, sharper Yale 
cheers crash back, and now—so suddenly 
that the heavy-breathing sigh of suspense 
seems the element of silence—a strange hush, 
stifling and oppressive, settles over the crowd- 
ed stands. The first blue-stockinged player 
steps nearer the square rubber plate; behind 
him the crimson-clad catcher crouches quick- 
ly; but as he signals with his hand, a nervous 
laugh from the bleachers on both sides and 
the soft clatter of hand-clapping in the open 
air brings him erect again. 

The umpire tears away the tinfoil and 
tosses out a clean white ball; the new short- 
stop drops back a foot or two imperceptibly; 
the fréshman outfielder draws in eagerly and, 
suddenly recollecting himself, runs back again 
to his position. “Play ball!” Banning, the 
Harvard captain and pitcher, throws his weight 
from left foot to right, and as the right hurls 
the body ahead, his arm flashes forward still 
more quickly. “Strike!” The game is on. 

It is more than baseball that the twenty 
thousand, packed into that blunt wedge about 
the diamond, have come to see; and the 
teams are met for more than a game. They 
have a hundred trad-tions to uphold, a thou- 
sand promises to fulfill; and over them all 
breathes the glory of the ancient rivalry and 
the pride of supremacy for Harvard or Yale. 
It comes to the fathers and mothers, with the 
sisters and little brothers who are down for 
the first class-day and commencement; it 
comes to the girls from home, from Wellesley 
or Smith or Vassar, though they know not 
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one base from another; it come st 
staid professors in their special res¢ eats 
and to the littke Cambridge mucker the 
roof of the locker building far aw comes 
with the hot glow of recollection to t iors 
about to leave and with the burning eagerness 
of anticipation to the little subfre out 


to enter; to all the cheering undergrad 
it comes; and to the alumni—the ‘“‘grads 


ates 


from Billy and Roger, back for their first 
reunion, to the gray-haired men w irched 
out of Harvard Yard over forty years ago 
when Lincoln called for volunteers—to all of 


them it comes, like a breath from the fountain 
of youth, and makes them as boy 
once more. 

So the sum of all that makes the class day 


game—and makes its dangerand excité 


t college 


ment, 


too. For sometimes the realizat of his 
great charge and responsibility comes to a 
new player, suddenly and sickeningly in the 
midst of a play, and his coolness and skill is 
forgotten. Then the panic spreads to the 
others who have never before undergone the 
strain of the class-day game, while the older 
players fight that panic doggedly, silently. 


Like a hidden and smouldering fire, it can net 
be fairly uncovered and fought openly, lest it 
burst forth more violently and sweep the 
whole team before it; so they fight the more 
desperately to “brace” the team before it is 
too late. For all the time the opposing team 
is piling up runs. 


Knowing this the great crowds gaze down 
with the thrill of great hope and fear; for Yale 
has a veteran team—beaten last year, to be 


sure, but still a veteran team. But Harvard 
has six new men where the old “‘stalwarts”’ of 
last year stood; and two of these new men are 
freshmen, substituted at the last moment 
when the regulars were hurt. There are be- 
sides Gardiner in centre, Boughton in right 


field, and Banning, the captain and pitcher. 
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That is Boughton at bat now, for Donnell, 
the first man up for Harvard, is out. The 
rightfielder hits and gains his base. Banning 
bunts and though he is thrown out at first his 
sacrifice has advanced Boughton to second 
base. Twoare out and a hit can score arun, 
as Boughton is leading far from his base: 
but Gardiner’s long, hard drive is caught 
brilliantly by Flanders, the Yale captain, in 
centrefield and Boughton cannot score. The 
inning is over. 

And now like the first, inning after inning 
passes without score. Twice Yale gets a man 
to third base with but one out; but twice the 
Harvard infielders, playing in close, cut off 
the runners at the plate. Once, with but one 
out, Harvard filled the bases; but Yale, play- 
ing coolly and quickly, retired the side with a 
ightning double-play. Another inning is 
gone, and another, and still no score. Are 
those “green,” almost untried infielders of 
Harvard to prove equal to the veterans of 
Yale? Can they keep up that steady, sure 
support of their captain? For if they can, 
Banning the unbeaten—dear old Banning, 
who for three years has never failed to win in 
baseball the supremacy Harvard lost on river 
and gridiron—Banning can surely win again. 
But wait. 

The best batters of Yale, leading the bat- 
ting list, are up. It is the seventh inning— 
the “lucky seventh.” As the surface of the 
Yale stands rises suddenly and sways in 
rhythm with the blue flags breaking out 
higher above it, at first you seem to see rather 
than hear that the “Elis” are singing. Then 
the “‘Boola” comes, quickening, enlivening, 
inspiring; Harvard replies with the ‘‘On, on 
to Victory,” of its Marseillais; and now as 
the deeper Harvard cheers end, the sharp, 
crackling “‘ Brek-ek-ek-ek, C’ax, c’ax”’ breaks 
out in quicker accent as Yale cheers its play- 
ers going to bat. 

The crack of the bat hitting the ball; a 
roar; another cheer from Yale as Perry steps 
to the plate; another crack as the wood again 
strikes the leather; another roar—and look! 
Two Yale men are on the bases; Flanders, 
who gained first, when Norton, the Harvard 
short-stop, fumbled his grounder, is on second 
base now; and Perry, on the error by Kenton 
which advanced Flanders from first to second, 
is now safe on the first bag. You have seen 
Yale runners on the bases before in the game; 
and you have seen them put out by the steady, 
accurate work of those same Harvard in- 
fielders who are still before you. Why do you 


mistrust them now? No; it cannot be mis- 
trust; it is only a little nervousness which 
makes the men all about you jump up sud- 
denly and then throw themselves back in their 
seats where they reassure themselves in un- 
conscious whispers. Perhaps, too, it is only 
a little natural anxiety which brings the Har- 
vard coach to his feet and keeps him staring, 
motionless and rigid, till he recollects himself 
and drops back upon the bench. There can’t 
be anything the matter, and yet—and yet 
there is a change. 

But Banning—good old Banning who does 
not, who can not fail—he has the ball again. 
He seems intent upon studying the fresh bat- 
ter who faces him, and Flanders leads further 
away from second base. The Yale runner is 
creeping almost imperceptibly further and 
further away toward third when the Harvard 
catcher snaps his hand to one side; and at the 
signal, Banning turns. With the flash and 
accuracy of instinct and practice, he has 
thrown the ball almost before facing about; 
and now he smiles with relief, for he sees that 
he has caught the Yale runner far off the base 
and that Norton and Kenton are ready to 
receive his throw. The put-out is sure, sure, 
when—the leather crashes through Kenton’s 
nervous fingers. Norton, clutching frantic- 
ally, only strikes the ball to deflect it and send 
it flying off between left and centre fields. 
The sure put-out is an error; and the Yale 
players stand now on third and second 
bases. 

Again Banning, in the pitcher’s box takes 
the ball and faces the batter. He can hear 
the movements-about him as the infielders 
draw closer and the diamond begins filling 
up. In their new positions less than forty feet 
to each side, Banning knows that the first and 
third basemen are set, like springs, to jump 
at the crack of the bat. Nearer on each side 
and a little behind, he knows that his second 
basemen and short-stop are playing well up to 
get an infield hit in time to shut off Flanders 
when he runs in from third base. Always 
before—even in the otherinnings of this same 
game—when his men closed in about him, 
Banning had felt instinctively their strength 
and support, but nothing like that comes to 
him now. Only from the outfield, from far 
out where Gardiner and Boughton stand use- 
less and unable to help him in that crisis, 
comes the stay and comfort of a prop in the 
struggle. Yet Banning, too, realizes that 
before those oldest team-mates can help him, 
Yale will have scored. But stop! Is he, 
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Banning, the captain of the team, looking to note the direction of the ball, but are run- 
for aid? Is he waiting for help? Is he afraid ning desperately back. Already the ball flies 
to fight it out alone? Afraid ? over and past them. As Banning is nearing 
“Strike!” He remembered, from the year second base it is dropping to the ground; as 
before, that Larson never could hit those high he turns second they pick the balt up. They 
incurves just clipping the side of the plate are rela9ing it in now as Banning turns third 
and up between the elbow and shoulder. and tears on; but the ball, on the long throw 
“Strike!” Yes; that certainly was Larson’s to the plate, comes faster still. Boughton, in 
weak spot, and the ball had found it again. the coaching box, jumps and waves his arms 
“Ball.” Banning didn’t really think that frantically. “Hold third!” And as the Yale 
Larson would be fooled by that. It was catcher, after receiving the ball, snaps it to 
thrown quite perceptibly too far to one side. third base, Banning dives back an fe on 
Ball.” That was closer, but Larson guessed the bag. 
correctly that it would curve away from the Gardiner is up and hits for a base, scoring 
plate. Strike! Three strikes! Out!” Right Banning, and he himself going to s« d base 
in the weak spot again. But why are they as the Yale left fielder has thrown to the plate 
cheering that? It was merely his duty. He in the vain hope of cutting off the run. 
had to do it. What is he captain for? Any- Hunter, the Harvard left fielder, is up and on 
way, it is only a beginning. Gladding is up. a lucky “‘double” to right scores Gardiner 
“Strike!” Just a straight one, right over and puts himself on second base. And now, 
the centre of the plate, but all Banning’s as he leads off, he can score on a long “‘sin- 
strength and ‘“‘steam” was behind it. gle.” “Crack!” Asingle! A sing Wash- 
“Strike!” A high “‘drop” which just glanced burne has responded nobly and knocked the 
on the edge of the bat, but Washburne, the _ ball just over the head of the second baseman. 
catcher, held it. ‘“‘Strike—three! Striker Hunter, having a good start, is g » try to 
out!” Gladding hurls his bat angrily upon score, and the play will be very close. He 
the ground as he goes back to the bench, but _ slides, he slides, and the throw to the plate is 
he might have known that last one was going. just a bit off. It’s terribly close, but Hunter 
to be a strike. Banning has no time or is safe. Harvard three; Yal othing. 
strength to waste on pitching extra balls. Washburne could get no further first 
Gladding was not much of a batter, anyway. base; but now, Adams, on a pretty bunt, is 
Two are out and the infielders are dropping thrown out at first base, as | icrifice 


pack to their old positions. They can play to 
throw the batter out at first base and need 
not worry about Flanders at third. But the 
fury of the struggle is upon Banning. An- 
other batter faces him. 

“Strike!” ‘Foul!’—the second ball 
pitched. It goes up and up. Now it is falling 
and Washburne is under it: It’s easy for him; 
he can’t miss it with that big glove. ‘‘Out!” 
Yet the first relief which comes in the realiza- 
tion that Yale is retired without a score, gives 
way at once to the former wilder passion. 
That last easy put-out on the foul robbed 
Banning; he feels robbed as a wild beast is 
robbed, which, when the lust of killing is 
aroused, finds his prey, but finds it already 
slain. The hot desire to combat, to overcome, 
is still unsatisfied. He is glad that it is his 
turn at bat. 

“Crash!” It is not the ordinary sharp 
sound of the bat hitting the ball, but the 
deeper, longer reverberation as the wood 
meets the leather and holds it for the full 
duration of the powerful, swinging stroke. 
At the sound, the Yale outfields scarcely wait 


advances Washburne to second. It is the 
chance now for another double or even for 
another good single to score Washburne and 
clinch the game with four runs before the 
Yale pitcher recovers his control. Who is up? 
Kenton ? 


It is his chance now to ‘“‘make good” and 
retrieve his errors of last inning—but that is 
the danger. Banning throws his arm over the 


freshman’s shoulder as he rises from the 


bench. “Meet the ball, Ken. Meet it fair 
and hard, but don’t slash at it. Just meet it, 
old man. Don’t try for a home run; don’t 
try to ‘kill’ it. All we want is a good single. 
Remember, now. Firmly, Ken. Firm.” 
“Foul!” For a moment Kent remem- 
bers and the ball flies just outside the third 
base line. A few feet further in and it would 
have been a fair hit. ‘‘Strike!’’ He started 
then on a steady even swing, but at the last 
instant his eagerness overcame him and he 


slashed at the end of the stroke 
he missed. “Strike!” Slashing at it openly 
now, striking blindly and madly; and now 
as the Yale pitcher throws quickly to follow 
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up his advantage, “Strike!” Kenton is out. 
And Norton—Norton more eager, more 
anxious after Kenton’s failure—he, too, 
strikes himself out, and Harvard is retired 
for the inning. 

To those cheering crowds in the csimson 
stands, exultant over the three earned runs, 
that failure of Kenton’s and Norton’s means 
but the loss of another chance to score. But 
Banning, as he sees his men only more 
anxious and over-eager after the inning at 
bat, knows the rest that it means—and the 
former fury of his play is gone. It was wast- 
ing his strength too much. He plays coolly 
now, carefully adapting his play to the 
peculiarities of the batters facing him in turn. 
One by one they go down before him; three 
times he strikes them out and yet no batted 
ball has tested that wavering support or 
found the weakness in the players about him, 
Yet he hears without pride or triumph the 
great cheer as the third batter strikes out. It 
is only the eighth inning. The ninth is to 
come. Harvard, in its turn at bat, cannot 
score again. It is the ninth—and again the 
head of Yale’s batting list is up. 

For those seconds as the captains grimly 
face each other for the last time, once more a 
strange stillness is over the field; yet, unlike 
that when the game began, it is not breathless 
and oppressive. You can hear the even, 
rhythmical respiration of the crowds; and 
now, without signal or demonstration, the 
great masses begin to rise. There is a rustle, 
the swish of skirts and the subdued scraping 
of men’s feet. The twenty thousand are 
standing and still no sound. That is grander, 
more terrible than sound. 

“Strike!” The crowd? Is it seated or 
standing? Is it silent or cheering? Banning 
does not know. ‘‘Strike!”? Is Flanders, the 
captain of Yale, to fail to lead a ninth inning 
rally? Twice that steady swing,’ that cool 
stroke of the bat brings nothing. And now 
the ball flies toward him the third time; but 
swiftly as it flies, Flanders draws the handle 
of the bat nearer. A hand slips halfway 
down the stick. Not swinging the bat or even 
holding it firm to meet the ball, but just stop- 
ping the ball with the dull ‘“u-un-und” of 
the leather against thestick loosely held, Flan- 
ders bunts. The ball is rolling with a slow 
spinning motion just inside the third base 
line, but the Yale player, without stopping to 
watch it, is off toward first base. He is half- 
way there when Warden, running up from 
third base, is upon the ball. He stoops for it; 


but as he stoops the spinning becomes a roll- 
ing motion and it swerves to one side. War- 
den shifts quickly, but brushes the ball with 
his foot, and though now he has it ready to 
throw, Flanders is safe on first base. ‘‘A hit! 
A hit!” 

Perry is up. Again the right hand stealing 
away from the handle of the bat which the 
left holds loosely. Again that dull, deadening 
crunch of the stick, not batting, but merely 
stopping the ball. Again the sphere rolls 
slowly toward third base. Like a flash Perry 
is off toward first, but quicker—even before 
the ball was hit—Banning runs forward. Yet 
as he sees the ball rolling t6 one side, he falls 
back to avoid blocking Warden. Warden has 
the ball already while Perry is still far from 
first base; but Flanders, having had a long 
lead, is almost upon second. There can be no 
hope of cutting off Flanders now, but Perry 
can easily be put out—yet, look! Warden is 
throwing to second—to second when Flanders 
is already there. He’s safe; both runners are 
safe; Perry is on first and Flanders on second. 
No outs. 

Never mind the uproar of encouragement 
and exhortation from the Harvard side; never 
mind the pandemonium in the Yale ranks. 
Larson is up. “ Foul—strike!” Larson, at- 
tempting to bunt, fouls the ball and under the 
rule a strike is scored against him. ‘ Foul— 
strike!’”? Another unsuccessful bunt, but the 
intent is certain. Will Yale do nothing but 
bunt? They can’t hit—they can’t drive the 
ball out squarely. Only twice in all the in- 
nings before have they beenable todoso; and 
in those innings when a hit meant a run, Ban- 
ning had beaten them all and struck them out. 
He, Banning, had fought them all alone; and 
how are they getting the advantage now? 
By hitting? No; by merely stopping the ball 
—any one can do that, but with any kind of an 
infield it means a sure out—and by laying 
down those weak bunts, those “sacrifice hits” 
which advance one man only at the cost of 
another. Yet now they are not sacrifices, but 
hits—hits giving the runner his base; and 
why? Through fault of Banning’s ? 

“U-un-und.” That bunt is easier still. 
It is rolling, smoothly and gently, right into 
Kenton’s hands. He couldn’t get it better. 
To second! Throw it to second and then to 
first base; it’s easily a double play. They 
can’t fail now as they failed in the seventh— 
Kenton and Norton. No; for Kenton is even 
now reaching for the ball as it almost stops 
before him. Yet he juggles it; he juggles it 
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nervously in his anxious hands. Perry, run- 
ning down from first base, is passing—passing 
Kenton as he clutches the ball firmly at last. 
As it is half-scooped, half tossed to the base 
in that le st instant, Norton shoots forward his 
hands to receive it. Perry hurls himself for- 
ward recklessly. He’s on the base now; but 
hasn’t Norton the ball? What’s the matter 
with him? What is he stooping for? Ah, the 
ball—the ball. He has dropped it and it rolls 
in the dust at his feet. The bases are full and 
none are out. 

“Banning!” Reproachfully it sounds to 
him. “‘ Banning!” Beseechingly now; and now 
as the voices of those thousands rise in the 
extreme demand upon him, ‘‘ Banning!” 

Don’t they see? Can’t they understand ? 
Don’t they see that it is not he who fails and 
that the infield, his support behind him, is 
gone to pieces? Can’t they understand that 
those bunts which are winning for Yale now 
would be fatal to the blue if the Harvard 
pitcher had any support at all? Can’t they 
comprehend that those desperate tactics of 
Yale—those bunts which depend only upon 
the nervous uselessness of the Harvard infield 
—show how hard he has pressed Yale? Do 
they reproach him now and demand more 
than he has already done? Have they already 
forgotten those innings in this very game when 
he fought them all alone—and allowed no 
score? Have they forgotten the Princeton 
game and the Pennsylvania game only a few 
days ago, the Yale game last year, the year 
before, and the year before that? Have they 
forgotten all that he has won for them that 
they reproach him now because his support 
is gone? It all flashes before him and he 
burns hot with quick anger at the ingratitude 
of those fickle thousands. 

As the experiences of a drowning man’s life 
whirl before his eyes in rapid panorama, the 
events of his career come now to Banning 
before the next batter faces him. He remem- 
bers how, as‘a little freshman long ago, he 
worked all fall pitching for the batting prac- 
tice of the “‘scrubs,” till they took him on the 
big reserve squad—only to work him all the 
harder during those long winter months of 
work in the “‘cage.”” He remembered the 
first joy as the spring came and he was put 
in during the last innings of a practice game 
with Trinity; and how the “Crimson” the 
next morning said: ‘‘ Toward the end of the 
game, yesterday, the new men were tried out, 
and Banning, a freshman, seemed not without 
promise.” He remembered how much harder 
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he had worked after that till, when Hamilton 
was sick and Stanton hurt his arm and they 
were saving another pitcher for another game, 
they put in “Freshman Banning” 
Amherst. And then came the strange, 
strengthening joy as he felt he held the game 
from first inning to last, so that even the 


against 


’ 


“Crimson” admitted that he h “made 
good,” and the “‘ Bulletin” (which goes to the 
graduates) even said that “ Banning, of ’oo, 
showed better control than any one else so 
far during the year, and as far as could be 
judged from one game he seems the logical 
successor to Stanton, who graduates this 
year.” Then the Pennsylvania game came; 
and when Stanton, whose arm w ot yet in 
good shape, had to leave the game, they put 
Banning in—and he won. He nembered 
then the first Yale game, when h all the 
betting against him, the ‘‘freshman phenom- 


enon” went in and won that, to And then 
he recalled the boy’s vanity, the ‘‘swelled 
head” which he got just after that, but which 
Dashell, the captain in his sophomore year, 


good old Dashell, knocked out of him and 


made him the Banning which the whole col- 
lege came to respect and love— depend 
upon. For he never failed. 

He remembered how they used to speak 
of that in the big mass-meetings at the 
Union; how they used to calmly assume 


that, whatever the eleven or the track 
or the crew might do, the nine w 
win—and it did. Then after that game he 
pitched against Yale in his junior year, he 
recollected how not only the college papers 
but the Boston and New York dailies began 
talking about him so much that two Na- 
tional League men came up to him and tried 
vainly to lure him away. He remembered, 
too, how, when his father’s plant was burned 
down soon after and he really was “hard 
up” and had to tutor for his support, the 
professional players came back and tempted 
him again—but he sent them away. Then, 
though he tried to keep that secret, it 
leaked out somehow and even the pro- 
fessors, who disliked “the disproportionate 
attention paid modern sports,” forgot them 
selves and came down to see him play— 
and kept on coming. And then, in his 
senior year, he was made captain without a 
dissenting vote or even a smothered criti- 
cism; and half the college was cheering 
him outside during the election for they 
knew how it would come out. And that 
brought him down to the present game. 


team 
uld always 
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He never knew, until that instant, how 
very much that game meant to him. It was 
not merely the last game he should play for 
Harvard—and that was hard enough to 
think about—but it was the last big game 
he should ever play, for he had decided, 
quite firmly and bravely in the face of big 
offers, never to go into professional ball. It 
meant the end of a great deal—the end of 
fairly and cleanly won pre-eminence in the 
sport which he had chosen. It was like 
putting away a faculty or an_ instinctive 
sense; it was almost like losing a part of 
himself. He had known, of course, that the 
end must come; but he had hoped that it 
would come as the climax and the logical 
conclusion of all that had gone before. It 
seemed only just that, having won under 
others for three years, he might cap it all 
with a victory by his own team in the last 
game before he gave up baseball forever. 
His father and mother, with his sister and 
little subfreshman brother—yes, and the 
Girl from Home—they and all the other 
friends who had come down for commence- 
ment were there for the first time to see 
him play. It was only just, only right that 
he should. But what is the matter? Has 
he lost? Is he losing? 

Half-unconsciously he draws his belt 
tighter till the sweat-soaked garments stick 
with damp firmness about him and he digs 
his cleats deeper into the clay ground as he 
studies the batter. It is like him that, 
angered at the doubt in himself, he loses his 
resentment against the others. No, he will 
win; he must win; they can’t throw the 
game away—they can’t—— 

“U-un-und.” A bunt; a bunt with all 
the bases full. Has Yale lost all reason? 
A bunt right in front of the home plate when 
all Washburne has to do is to pick it up 
and touch the plate to put out Flanders 
running in from third. But look; look! 
Warden, who was playing in close, darts 
forward impulsively. ‘It’s Washburne’s 
ball. It’s Washburne’s; leave it to Wash- 
burne!” But Warden, wincing under his 
errors of the moment before, does not stop 
till he crashes into the catcher; and as they 
both go down together, Flanders dashes 
past. A roar, shattering and inarticulate; 
for Yale—Yale has scored. 

“Banning!” Like a rebuke it resolves 
from the tumult. “ Banning!” Tauntingly 
now; and now as he hears the voices rise in 
the frenzy of scorn, ‘‘ BANNING!” 


Are they still blind? Have they lost all 
sense? Can he play for the whole team? 
Can one man be nine? He has not asked 
for extraordinary support or even for good 
support. He has taken the burden of the 
game upon himself and by preventing Yale 
from doing more than make those easy, 
those ridiculously easy bunts, he has asked 
his men only to pick up those gently rolling 
balls and throw them to the base. Will 
they give him no support at all? Can they 
do nothing? It is the panic, the awful con- 
tagious panic of the class-day game, the 
panic which, like a plague, strikes strong 
men to make them weak and worse than 
useless. Can’t something, can’t somebody 
brace the team? Can no one restore con- 
fidence? But wait. Whose duty is that? 
Is it Gardiner’s or Boughton’s, straining at 
the leash of the uselessness out there in the 
field? No; it is his, the captain’s. And 
again forgetting his anger against the others 
as he finds the fault in himself, he faces the 
new batter boldly. 

“U-un-und!” Another bunt rolls into 
the diamond and Kenton picks it up cleanly. 
“Home, home!” For Perry, running in 
from third, is still far from the plate. Wash- 
burne stands ready for the throw. “ Yale. 
Yale! Ya——” Again it becomes vast and 
inarticulate, for the throw goes wild and 
Yale scores once more. Yale, two; Har- 
vard, three—in the ninth inning, while Yale 
still has the bases full and none are out. 

“Banning!” Do they despise him now? 
They had depended upon him, not upon the 
rest of the team, and the failure must be his 
after all. Yes; they are right. “‘ Banning!” 
Wait. What is that thrill of inspiration 
which tingles in his veins? ‘ BANNING!” 

As if the sound had flayed him, the blood 
smarts and stings under his skin at the 
strange inspiration. Will he be strong and 
brave enough before them all to take upon 
himself the failure and the shame of the 
team that the others—his team, but without 
him—may win? No; it is asking too much 
and it is only achance anyway. It is only a 
chance which his self-established disgrace 
could bring about; and it is not his fault 
if the game is lost. He will stay and keep 
his position while Yale bunts into that 
broken Harvard infield, tieing the score and 
then winning. Those crowds will under- 
stand when they recall and analyze the game 
upon cooler consideration, that it was the 
rest who failed, not he. They will remember 
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with a thrill that heroic picture of the cap- 
tain playing all alone, without the slightest 
support from his men, and keeping Yale 
from scoring until the last inning. Yes; they 
will surely remember that tragically heroic 
figure playing steadily on, while his support 
went to pieces behind him, and through no 
fault of his own, going down to his first de- 
feat, doing all that he could to avert it. All 
that he could ? 

Another player faces him; but as Ban- 
ning flushes with new anger at his hesitation 
to do the harder thing, he does not turn to 
the batter. Instead he steps slowly but 
resolutely from the box. 

“Billings,” he calls to the bench where 
the substitutes sit; ‘Billings; come in.” 
And then quite simply and without display 
he turns to the men about him. ‘‘I’ve got to 
go out, fellows. They’re on to me. I’m no 
good any more; I can’t do anything with 
them. Billings ll take my place. Go in 
and win!” 

In the midst of that puzzled silence which 
alone greets him as he leaves the game, he 
hears, ‘‘Now, men, now! They’ve knocked 
Banning out. But now we got ’em; we got 
‘em; we got ’em now!” It is Boughton 
calling from right field—dear old Boughton 
who understands at once. He understands 
and has done all the rest that was needed. 
Look at that Harvard infield now. 

“Crack!” It is a hard, vicious drive, quite 
unlike the easy bunt which Kenton fumbled 
only a moment ago; but now he handles the 
ball coolly. There is the comforting thud of 
the ball in the catcher’s glove as Washburne 
gets the quick, accurate throw. Larson is out 
at the plate. 

“Crack!” Another drive, harder than the 
one just before. Half way between third base 
and second it flies, but Warden—Warden the 
unsteady of the moment before—Warden 
jumps instinctively. He catches it in the 
fingers of his glove as he stabs his hand high 
above his head, and like a flash he throws the 
ball home. ‘Batter out and runner out at the 
plate.” A double-play, accurate and perfect. 
Yale is out—out in the ninth inning, with 2 
runs to Harvard’s 3. Harvard has won. 

From one side comes the quick, regular 
crack of the Yale cheer, cheering the team in 
defeat. From the other? That first wild, 
exultant cry of victory has died away, and in 
its place once more a strange silence—yet 
neither like the pall of suspense nor the still- 
ness of anxiety. It is the whispering, sub- 
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dued silence of uncertainty, but uncertainty 


only for the instant. Already the crowds be- 
gin to understand. It flashes upon those old 
players, jumping to their feet iring 


down with incredulous admiration; it flashes 
upon the undergraduates beyond th 


upon 


the subfreshmen further on, and even upon 
the girls beyond, comprehension flashes. Not 
spreading in a wave, but jumping from point 
to point, stand after stand, like letters in a 
monster electric sign when the current is 
turned on, blaze forth in comprehension. So 
that from the most learned senior explaining 
in heavy terms how “Banning chose the 
psychological moment to stop the panic and, 
by taking the blame of their errors him- 
self, restored the necessary confidence to his 
team’”’—from him to the most happily igno- 
rant little girl, who knows only that the Har- 
vard captain somewhere and somehow saved 
the game, they all understand. 

And now as Gardiner and Boughton, rush- 


ing in from the outfield, throw themselves 


upon their classmate, alternately punching 


him and hugging him to themselves, suddenly 
the great crowd surges forward jealously 
Like one man the hundreds in the stand 


furthest to the right have risen. “Harvard!” 
A thousand in the next stand are on their feet. 
“*Harvard/” And now the marshals and 
cheer-leaders all about the field catch the 
beat and wave their arms to mark the next 
“Harvard!” It has reached the 
where the members of the Athletic Associa- 
tion sit and like a reverberation after that 
thunder the sound travels on, bringing that 
mighty mass to its feet, section by section. 
“Rah-rah-rah!” Unnoted as a metronome, 
when the musician has caught the spirit of his 
theme, they disregard those little waving 
arms trying to mark the time for them; for 
they cheer now with only the rule and rhythm 
of impulse and strong feeling. “‘ Banning!” 
It is round to the Yale stands now. ‘ Ban- 
ning!’ It is Yale itself which makes that 
sound mightier than- all that have gone be- 
fore. 

Far away on the Charles River where 
the crew is training, the echo comes; the 
eight hold their oars till it becomes intel 
ligible. “It’s Banning,” the coxswain says. 
“Tt’s Banning. He’s won for again.’ 
And then because he did not know, he 
added: ‘‘ They seem pretty glad about it, as 
if it was something unusual for him to win 
a game. They might have known they 
could depend upon him for it.” 
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O the men, that club of six 
4 marriageable girls had in- 
creased in interest as the 
summer days raced by; 
but to five of the six girls 
who, from within the club 
itself, looked out upon a world of men the 
one engrossing question became: ‘Can 
a Desdemona be born under the stars and 
stripes?” 

For how could a club of six girls contain 
a living, breathing, breathless puzzle of the 
heart without setting five of them into 
ecstasies of expectation over the dream- 
light in the eyes of that sixth? Mrs. Hunt- 
ington, the chaperone, caught the thread of 
the unworded story and took stock of her 
flock. It was not Sadie Norton, whose 
quiet happiness in her engagement to Wal- 
lace Elliott had won her the name of Say 
Nothing; it was not Marion, whose mis- 
chievous coquetry outran them all; nor was 
it either of the three little blondes, Nicky, 
Bricky and Gricky, whose calling cards 
bore the names of Nickerson, Brickerton 
and Greig, who endlessly debated the ques- 
tion of which of the three was the tallest, 
and openly showed a preference for tall 
men. It must then be Lorraine, who, at 
twenty-five, had been in society’ three sea- 
sons; Lorraine, with her gentle manners, 
her tall, lithe form, her fair beauty, her 
rumored escape from many deeply planned 
conquests; Lorraine, with her deep sen- 
sitiveness, her power to choose among men, 
but who, at this moment, was apparently 
unaware of threatening fate. 

Six girls and their chaperone must have 
their daily bread even if theirs is the daint- 
iest club house in a Chautauqua Camp; for 
daily bread there must be payment, even 
though the Chautauqua Camp lies on an 
island nestling in a warm arm of Puget 
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Sound. Six girls, trying their wings against 
the safe barriers of each other’s common 
sense, may soften the puzzles of daily"bread 
with the ready jest of youth; Mrs. Hunt- 
ington, knowing they meant no disrespect 
for sacred things, suffered to stand by the 
ginger jar, where Marion, the irrepressible, 
had placed it, a card which bore an inscrip- 
tion that was Marion’s idea of an appro- 
priate grace for a Chautauqua club-house. 
Each girl upon taking her place at the table 
was supposed to point to it and nod. 

“Most August Mr. Mikado,” the card 
had read. ‘‘ You are most undoubtedly the 
most bothersome brigand in our recollection. 
But, a cook being necessary even in a Chau- 
tauqua club house, we are honorably glad 
that you are an honorably passable cook. 
In our thoughtless moments we may yearn 
for a handsomer cook, a cook more easy in 
his manner and less Japanesy in his archi- 
tecture, but in our hearts we know your 
honorably ugly face is best. Otherwise we 
might skip lectures and do unheard of 
things, oh, august Mr. Mikado. And we 
hope our presence here is honorably accept- 
able, most August-and-September Mr. Mi- 
kado, for we have each and every one of us 
placed our honorably necessary twenty- 
cents in the ginger jar.” 

Lorraine’s rebellion, her fiery charge 
upon this card, its destruction in her quiver- 
ing fingers, and her subsequent tearful 
apology to Marion had been the first alarm- 
ing symptom. Then others appeared. 

The men who called on these girls were 
the young men who did things; they called 
because the girls were charming and capable. 
A girl who could be successfully officer of 
the day in a summer club would not stumble 
when love placed her in a home of her own. 
What wonder, then, that Lieutenant Hei- 
hachiro Yama, naval constructor in the 
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service of the Emperor of Japan, in an 
American port to superintend the construc- 
tion of a battleship commissioned from an 
American firm for the Royal Japanese navy, 
found his eyes drawn thereto? 

Among the men Lieutenant Yama moved 
in the freedom of a seaport democracy. 
His mature face had won him the sobriquet 
of Pa Yama at their hands, only to be pushed 
on by the merciless, quizzing Marion to be 
Pyjamas. The Lorraine Second Rebellion 
had concerned this; and then the five girls 
had begun to think. 

One evening each 
week was open house 
in this club. Dinner 
on these evenings was 
spiced with more than 
usual laughter in spite 
of Mr. Mikado’s brig- 
andish frowns. Then 
there was a dance or 
two, for it was well to 
set the blood going 
when the cool of a 
Puget Sound evening 


came creeping on. 
Marion played a 


two-step with tanta- 
lizing zest, only to stop 
and declare: ‘‘ Wish 
man! Wish waltz 
with tall man.’”’ Then 
Sadie Norton, the En- 
gaged Girl, played a 
dreamy waltz till each 
girl glided to a corner. 
For a moment peace 
held them breathless 


over their dancing ; 
anticipation —_ lighting 
their eyes. For on 


these nights the puzzle 
was abroad. Lieutenant Pyjamas would 
come in full uniform, to bow to each one 
with his conscientious precision, to ask Mrs. 
Huntington, turning his “th” into “ss,” if 
he found her ‘‘to be in heals as usual,’’ and 
then to sit in a corner with Lorraihe and 
tell those earnest, dreamy folk tales of the 
little people just across. 

And Lorraine? Was she beginning to 
care? Just beginning, without yet facing 
the fact that Othello may be Japanese, and 
Propriety an Iago? That was the puzzle 
of the club. That was Mrs. Huntington’s 
one worry. That, she feared, would bring 
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Lorraine to her knees, the first girl of her 
flock to cry out in prayer at the call of That 
Greatest of All. 

‘Fifteen minutes for experiet ’ de- 
clared Marion, dropping before open 
fire. ‘Freshy, lower the lights.’ 

The girls scurried to their favorite places, 
Mrs. Huntington rocking in t back- 
ground, for she loved their vei nks. 
The freshman girls obeyed, and the club 
grouped about restless, eager, n ous. 

“As this is man-night we vw tell our 

experiences th that 
honorably rsome 
thing ca man. 
Fraulein Gr will 
tell us the torv of 
her first s theart.”’ 

“Oh, gi vas 
the cutest Dutch 
boy! He ood 
en shoes; name 
was. Hei and 
he had | eating 
sauerkraut But he 
called me ‘ Liebchen’ 
and we | d post- 
office all after- 
noon!” 

Order!’ ed Ma- 
rion, end ring to 
suppress the laughter. 
“Don’t over 
\ interesting places. We 
are studying one of 
the great terie;, 
for while comes in 
many disguises, it is 
always recognizable. 
The chair made the 


mistake of calling ena 
freshman doesn’t 
know the difference 
between love and lonesomeness. ‘The chair 
will now turn to a real grow! Who, 
better than an engaged girl, « | expound 
on the mystery of a man? Say Nothing, 
you may say something.” 


The club wheeled on the complacent Miss 
Norton, who counterfeited a sigh, laughed 
over the eager faces about her, and. then 


held her engagement ring to the firelight. 
“See that sparkle? Much like any other 
diamond, of course, but the only light to the 
girl whose engagement ring it is.” 
Instantly the light of mischief went out, 
and in the eyes of five girls there burned the 
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glow of That Greatest of All. Sadie Nor- 
ton, seeing it, drew them all to her big heart: 

‘‘A poet says an engagement solitaire is a 
bit of the Great Throne, bringing a flash 
from th: eyes of God; science says it is 
indestructible, unmatched, yet made out 
of the commonest substances of our beings. 
Suppose I say that a betrothal stone is the 
record of a new true love?—The first 
acknowledgment, and therefore nevcr to 
be matched.—Indestructible, because _ it 
has become a seal on the -girl’s heart; a 
seal because nevermore is her heart entirely 
her own.” 

Mrs. Huntington brushed a tear away, 
and a skirt rustled as Lorraine went slowly 
to her feet. The girls, looking at her, un- 
consciously clothed her with the sweet 
romance of the words just spoken. Tall, 
fair, rounded; she made as if to speak. 
Then she turned away; then turned back 
to utter almost a cry: “But suppose it 
comes upon her before she is aware? Sup 
pose it be unwelcome! Then, even against 
her will, it is more than a seal; it is a scar.”’ 

Then in the silence Lorraine crossed the 
room and went out of doors. The girls, 
laughing, but a moment since, now gasped 
at the revelation. 

“Ts it possible ?’’ whispered the betrothed 
girl in surprise, her ring hand hidden ner 
vously in her dress. 

“The Lieutenant,” whispered another, 
her eyes big with wonder. 

“Pyjamas!’’ exclaimed Marion. ‘Oh, 
I’m ashamed of my jesting. I didn’t mean 
to pull down the house. It’s just as though 
a girl couldn’t laugh without discovering a 
cry beneath it. What has Lorraine been 
thinking about to get interested in a colored 
man!” 

“Oh, Marion! Don’t be disrespectful. 
A well-born Japanese! He is as worthy as 
a full blood Spaniard, or Italian, or an 
American Indian.” 

“Well, there are none of them white 
men,” retorted Marion. 

“A Japanese gentleman may be every- 
thing that’s lovely,”’ said Sadie. ‘But that 
is not the point. Lorraine is the grandest 
type of American girl. There is no call for 
such a sacrifice. The American man is 
ready, and we must save Lorraine for him.” 

Off on the distant bay a launch screamed. 
“There are the gentlemen, Yama and all,” 
said Mrs. Huntington. The girls arose 
from their places on the floor, shook out 


their skirts, snapped on the lights, and 
turned from romping to dignity. 

“I am going after Lorraine,” said Sadie. 

Mr. Mikado, being the only servant the 
house afforded, admitted the guests. Lieu- 
tenant Yama was granted a deep bending. 
Poor Lieutenant Yama, on the occasion of 
his first visit to this club house, had con- 
quered once and for all. Entering, he had 
been met by a most insolent stare from Mr. 
Mikado. Like a flash Yama’s shoulders 
and head had gone up and back, and Mr. 
Mikado had been transfixed with a stare so 
commanding in its intentness that slowly 
his palms turned outward and he bent far 
forward. The girls had watched the scene 
with delight. Had Yama done nothing 
more he would have prospered with them 
as the only human being they knew who 
could bend Mr. Mikado. 

Yama’s eyes searched the room for Lor- 
raine. There was an unmistakable look 
of disappointment in them. He turned to 
Mrs. Huntington: ‘‘Miss Langdon—er 
she is in heals as usual ?” 

“Entirely so, Lieutenant. You may see 
for yourself,” replied Mrs. Huntington, in 
dicating the door where Lorraine and Sadie 
were entering. 

Every girl in the room saw the light of 
love flash in Lieutenant Yama’s eyes; every 
girl thought of the flash of Sadie’s betrothal 
ring in the firelight; every girl thought of 
Lorraine’s cry of “pity, pity.” Was it, 
indeed, too late? 

Out there on the beach, where the same 
Pacific that girdled Lieutenant Yama’s 
island home was gently stirring, whispering, 
whispering, with a thousand tongues on 
the sand at her feet, Lorraine had faced a 
sudden struggle with her pride. Why had 
Sadie Norton’s words not only swept her off 
her feet, but betrayed her into voicing a 
suddenly revealed truth? Could it be that 
she, Lorraine Langdon, had become more 
than properly interested in a Japanese? 
Her pride said no. She had been amused 
during the past few weeks. There had 
been summer dreams; that was all. She 
must arouse herself and be careful, or the 
girls, and perhaps Lieutenant Yama, might 
misunderstand. Thus her greeting of him 
was much more formal than usual, and again 
each girl understood. But the engaged 
girl was beyond mere thinking, she acted. 

“Lieutenant Yama, I have not shown you 
my engagement ring. Come, I want you 
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to tell me how lovers become engaged in glasses, stiff black hair, sturdy figure and 
Japan.” long coat he was the picture of « 

“Ha, ha, Miss Norton,” said the Lieu- “T have humbly important n e for 
tenant, unconsciously uttering that soft the Lieutenant,” said he. “I k t 
monosyllable of his native tongue which he had come here and I follow ly 
sounds like a dainty, throaty laugh, but Excuse my bossersome intrusio1 
which really means ye “T will tell Japa- er—honorably necessary.” 
nese custom. A cup of tea. Er—a writing Then the club and the club’ iW 

er—a betrossal scroll. Ihave been study- these two representatives of ; rful 
ing—er— the most excellent American way. people bow and bow again ; on 
It is—er—honorably much different. When versed in that soit, pattering ecl from the 
American lover make er—humbly inter- Orient. When the lieutenant rned to 
esting declaration he must—er—honorably address his friends in English vith 
kiss his sweetheart. Am I unworthily cor- shining eye and proud bearii 
rect ?” “My most august fasser, \dmiral 

“Yes,” said Sadie in despair, and for ten Yama, is to arrive shortly witl 
minutes each girl talked like a magpie. er—Japanese navy, you know, { hing 
But no chattering could turn Yama’s eyes of my ship. My friend, the hot Vice 
from Lorraine. Sadie kept him as best she Consul, graciously informs me Ad 
could till her fiancé came. Then Lieu- miral, my honorably very great fass vill 
tenant Yama bowed and slipped away to give reception on board. I sl e most 
Lorraine. unworthily indebted if all of y r—will 

The beautiful girl was fully determined most unjustly come.” 
to be distant, but his appeal to “have con What a flutter of hearts as t ed 
versation to semselves’’ was irresistible. in honor of the Vice-Consul! WV light 
And as he talked she seemed to hear the of pride in the glances Lorrain rioting 
flutter of fans, to see dainty women in among her sisters; Sadie, safe t the 
kimonas dwelling in paper houses in a land shoulder of her fiancé, shud ‘Oh, 
of daintily colored tissues, and to feel that Wallace, it is dreadful. Lool rraine’s 
this sturdy little mystery-man was treading eyes. What chance has one for self 
lightly where an American foot would have protection against a whole fle 
awakened startling echoe Next day the coming visit of \dmiral 

“To-morrow is Sunday,” said Lieutenant was the topic of conversatiot e Chau 
Yama. “I will come humbly in my canoe. tauqua camp, and the club hor ere a 
There will be many canoes in the islands. Japanese lieutenant came t pon a 
I would unworthily press you to be in my sweet American girl, became | enter of 
undeserving canoe.” interest. As the busy weeks rushed by, 

One more glorious, lazy, dreamy after- Lieutenant Yama came aga gain. 
noon on the Sound with Yama! She would But Lorraine was careful, shat m mcre 
go and enjoy it to the last minute; listen and more with the club as ; e, till one 
to his voice, the dreamy stories of his far night the girls declared open | n hopor 
away home among the cherry blossoms. of the Lieutenant and the Vice-( il 
Then, when the sun had dipped behind the The Vice-Consul told the ch f the plans 
Olympics and the last canoe had come out The visiting fleet would li very 
of the islands, she would say good bye to camp. There would be diplor visits 
Yama and her dream between officers of the vi fleet and 

While Yama was waiting breathlessly officers of the North Pacifi of 
for her answer the door bell sounded. the United States Navy whicl ng in 

Mr. Mikado, on answering the ring, was_ the bay to receive the visitor ould 
seen to bow low. Soft Japanese words be endless firing of salutes; Old G and 
were heard, and then Lieutenant Yama the Japanese colors would | rywhere 
sprang to his feet entwined; then the launcl then an 

“It is the honorable Japanese Vice-Con- exchange of visits between the Admiral and 
sul,” said he. ‘He is graciously asking for his son; then departure of the ting fleet, 
my unworthy self.” accompanied to sea by the Amer ruisers. 

Mrs. Huntington hastened to make the The girls had talked it over their fire; 


Vice-Consul welcome. With his gold-bowed now Lorraine voiced their hoy 
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“Tf Lieutenant Yama would accept the 
use of our club house for his reception to 
Admiral Yama we would be honored.” 

Lieutenant Yama, trembling in the stress 
of his emotion, endeavored to thank the 
fair American girl. The Vice-Consul beam- 
ed through his gold-brimmed glasses, con- 
gratulated Lieutenant Yama and thanked 
everybody. Only the engaged girl felt ill 
at ease in the wave of happiness. In her 
mind flashed a vision of the Japanese flag 
as it would float from the club house roof 
beside Old Glory; the Japanese flag would 
be Yama and the stars and stripes would 
be Lorraine. ‘We are deliberately push- 
ing her into his arms,” said she to her fiancé. 





her. All night she tossed with that glint 
haunting her; all night she was at the very 
edge of prayer, fearing lest That Greatest 
of All had come into her heart. 

Through the whole glorious Sabbath 
hour the canoe drifted on the calm bay. 
Lieutenant Yama was boyish in his suit of 
white; the American girl was dainty in a 
summer frock. The Oriental warrior spoke 
his love fiercely; the American girl’s lips 
trembled under her graceful, shielding 
fingers. He, crouching in the stern, holding 
the idle paddle over the edge of the canoe, 
leaned ever so slightly toward her; she, sunk 
in deep cushions facing him, shrank ever 
so little from his burning eyes. A quick 


‘“* My fasser, may he not witness our betrossal?”’ 


‘“He’s a splendid fellow,” said Wallace, 
looking at the sturdy little man who could 
build a monster battleship. 

“Oh, Wallace! Don’t think it! He’s of 
another race.” 

Again that night Lieutenant Yama begged 
Lorraine to accept a place in his canoe for 
the following Sunday. Just for an hour 
with her alone that he might thank her, 
where none could hear; where he could 
control his rushing tumultuous gratitude, 
and where she would understand words 
meant only for herself. Lorraine yielded 
by ever so slight a droop of her pretty head, 
yet caught that in his eye which alarmed 


move by either would have capsized the 
frail craft. An unguarded word from her 
would have shattered this man’s heart. 
She sought to balance her thoughts against 
the flood of. words as delicately as he bal- 
anced the canoe. 

“T am bossered by much most excellent 
American manners,” said he. ‘I would 
humbly marry you. My fasser, Admiral 
to the august Emperor, comes; may he 
not witness our betrossal ?” 

The American girl dared not meet his 
eyes. A very real man had suddenly 
sprung out of the nameless unreality of an 
Orientalcharm. The thorn in the rose that 
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had been so charming now sank deep into 
her being. In every way he seemed clean, 
and good, and worthy; but deeper thoughts 
held the girl silent. Womanhood weighed 
this possibility in the balance, and was awed. 
This was not her destiny; this was come 
upon her without her choosing. She had 
been helpless; now there would be a scar. 

“Are you sure so great an Admiral would 
be pleased with an American girl?” she 
heard herself ay. Then, as he leaned 
toward her with an eager affirmative lighting 
his face, she made a gesture of entreaty. 

‘Please, my dear f iend,”’ said she. ‘“‘Can 
you not see that even an American girl’s 
heart is like a dainty paper house of your 
people? All the sacred things within are 
shielded less by a flimsy thickness of tissue 
wall than by the honor of those who guard 
it. My heart is a paper house. Do not 
crush it. Give me time to set the thoughts 
in the paper house to rights. The visitor, 
believe me, was not expected.” 

“But my excellent fasser comes to-mor- 
row,” persisted the eager Othello. “May I 
most unworthily come to-night to ask?” 

Lorraine hid her bowed head in her hands 
and was silent. She could not deny this; 
if there must be a crushing of paper houses 
then a few hours was as good as a few weeks. 
But above all things he must spare her at 
this moment. The white, tapering, royal 
hands were eloquent in’ their gesture of 
helplessness. Lieutenant Yama drank her 
words and was silent; swept her with eager 
eyes and was silent; surrendered her at the 
end of his promised hour and was silent. 
What must a man do to win a fair American 
girl with such beauty as dazzled? He must 
think, think! And when he could think 
it he would go again. But not that night, 
nor the next, nor the next did he go, for 
those delicate hands before a fair girl’s face 
had cut him; had wounded Lieutenant 
Yama, of the Royal Japanese Navy, who 
had spoken an honorable love. 

Lorraine crossed the lawns to the club 
house. With no word for anyone she went 
to her room. Shoulders, on which the 
pride of maidenhood was wont to sit, 
drooped as she walked; lips, on which the 
smile of rose-gathering was wont to draw 
a cupid’s bow, drew tight to hide a tremble. 
Five pairs of girlish eyes read the truth. 
Five girls came with questioning looks to 
Mrs. Huntington. 

“Ts it too late?” 
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“No, my dears. Lorraine is not for 
him. Her woman’s heart has told her so. 
But we must help. Watch and wait. He 


will come again. Then we must help, for 
there is yet much danger.” 


Five girls tip-toed about in siler their 
hearts in that locked room up st where 
at last youth knelt by her white bed, brought 
to prayer by that insistent Greatest of All. 


Next day the Japanese fleet of three 


cruisers crept very slowly around the island 
and came to anchor off the very camp. 
Then there was booming of cannon as 
American ships welcomed Japanese, and 
the fleets of two nations saluted Emperor 
and President. Lorraine, standing on the 
edge of a bluff where she could see, felt each 
cannon shot pierce her heart, felt h glint 
of brass from those stately ships shame her, 
felt each waving flag to mean her quest, 
felt that she alone must be the of all 
this display of power. Sadie, seeing her so, 
went to her and pressed her ha 

“Lorraine, sweetheart? Y ( not 
mean to do this?” 

“No, no. I was blind.” 

*“Desdemona did well to d had she 
lived her eyes would soon hav quered 
her heart. You have eyes, Lorraine dear.” 

“Yes, yes. But why did sh e to be 
Desdemona ?”’ 

“Perhaps to make America think 


that strong American arms are best to 
treasure a dainty creature like Look 
at that Japanese fleet; monster black things 
of power; wonderful; representing a great 


people. But look at that other fleet; white 

ships that bear white men—our men, sweet- 

heart! Are we not safer with them ?”’ 
“Oh, I'll never marry. Never, never! 


It’s too awful!” 

“May we help you, sweethe 

“Oh, if you only could!” 

Through that day a new light burned in 
Sadie’s eyes. She sang softly he worked, 
directing the decoration of the club house. 
At her bidding Lorraine moved here and 
there adding the very touches that would 
be the most welcome to Lieutenant Yama, 
putting into each act a thought of love that 
could not: be, a hope for a s] ng of pain 
that must be borne. 

Then came the day of the launching, and 
after the roar of sound had heralded the 
event, Lieutenant Yama came with a launch 
and carried the six girls and Mrs. Hunting- 
ton to the flagship of the Japanese fleet, 
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where the Admiral received them. Admiral 
Yama’s English was good, his appreciation 
keen. His pride in his son bubbled over 
into outspoken joy. He sent to his cabin 
for photographs of his wife, his home and his 
children. The Lieutenant, as a baby boy 
romping with other babies, was exhibited. 
But if this picture of Japanese babyhood 
was pretty even in Lorraine’s eyes, yet did 
those eyes read therein a meaning for Lor- 
raine alone. 

An hour later the Admiral and his staff 
returned the visit, going to the club house 
with all the ceremony of naval etiquette. 
The dainty decorations implying subtle 
compliments to a visitor, the light that 
flamed in the son’s eyes when the fair Ameri- 
can girl was near, the very blond beauty 
of the charming girl herself, struck deep into 
the old Admiral’s understanding. Shyly, 
when he could do it best, he spoke to his 
son in soft, low voiced Japanese: 

‘My son, you are honorably very success- 
ful in serving the august Emperor.” 

“T humbly bow, my gracious sire.” 

“You will win promotion.” 

“T am honorably at a loss for a fitting 
answer, oh, my best friend.” 

“Your thought, your life, your blood 
should always be for the august Emperor.” 
“T am only worthy humbly to try.” 

“Think, then, how it would seem to wed 
one of these. Beautiful as the fairest of 
flowers, the fairest one here is not of our 
blood. There are great maidens in Japan; 
high, fair, beloved of the Emperor. Think 
oh, my son, of the august Emperor’s smile 
—and be careful.” 

“T bow, my honorably crushing sire.” 

Not once again that hour did Lieutenant 
Yama raise his eyes to the face they hun- 
gered to see. The Admiral returned to his 
ship, flags snapped from the signal yards, 
smoke poured from the great funnels, men 
swarmed to quarters, guns boomed, and 
then, slowly, majestically, the home squad- 
ron moved out by the island to take its way 
to the Straits that led to the sea, followed 
slowly by the visiting ships. 

Lieutenant Yama, standing with a throng 
on the great veranda of the club house, with 
the flags of two nations snapping above 
him, watched these visitors with stirring 
thoughts. Come from his native land to 
honor a ship under his hand, they were now 
slipping away to return into that mysterious 
Orient. All the pride of his race flamed in 


him; all the honor of his position in that 
naval establishment shone in the poise of 
that well carried uniform. Suddenly he 
sprang forward, leaped to the balustrade, 
and brought his hand to his cap. On ship- 
board there was a roar of deep huzzas; 
the Admiral on the bridge of the Mikado’s 
ship stood with hand to cap saluting his son. 
Sadie, true to her trust, had not allowed 
Lorraine a moment’s danger from Lieuten- 
ant Yama. Now, in sudden delight of the 
Admiral’s salute, she looked toward this 
girl of rare beauty, only to feel her own heart 
wrench, her own throat close tight, her own 
eyes go wide; Lorraine, looking with all 
her eyes upon this sturdy man of a sturdy 
race, was paying him in the moment of his 
honor the tribute of maiden love. Had he 
but turned his eyes to her in that moment, 
both the Lieutenant and Lorraine had 
been swept beyond all recall. Sadie, creep- 
ing toward the girl, took her hand and gently 
drew her from the very edge of things. 

Color flashed back to color; cheer an- 
swered cheer; guns roared; whistles of an 
hundred hurrying, color-dressed merchant 
craft screamed farewell; but gradually the 
fleets drew away, and the watching ones 
turned within doors. 

“You are to stay to tea,” said Mrs. Hunt- 
ington to Lieutenant Yama. 

His thanks were genuine. There was a 
duty to perform, and after tea would be a 
good time for it. 

Five girls chatted against time; Mrs. 
Huntington directed here and there, closing 
doors and windows, against the on-coming 
cool of evening, and fitting the great living- 
room chairs and cushions that all might 
gather before the fire in unspoken protection 
of one girl. Lieutenant Yama tasted his 
tea and sat holding the cup idly. Though 
Lorraine sat near, her own half-closed eyes 
dreaming, the Lieutenant saw her not. In 
this hour of professional triumph, his heart 
held one thought. “Think, oh my son, of the 
august Emperor’s smile——and be careful.” 

Gradually the Lieutenant’s drooping 
shoulders straightened; light glowed again 
in eyes that had blurred; firmly held lips 
spoke thoughtful words of gratitude. 

“Miss Norton—er—might I honorably 
bosser—er—to see engagement ring again ?”’ 

Sadie Norton caught her breath in a little 
gasp. On her, then, was to fall the critical 
moment. She rose, marshalled her four 
patriots with her eyes, saw them rise and 
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lead Lorraine and Mrs. Huntington away, 
found herself alone with Lieutenant Yama, 
and braced herself. In that rushing, eddy- 
ing moment she tried in vain to recall the 
wording of Wallace’s dear love-pledge to 
herself; all that her mind could picture was 
the tall, fair, innocent Lorraine looking her 
love at this sturdy, dark-skinned man out 
of an unknown and alien ancestry. 

‘An engagement ring—Lieutenant Yama 
—is the most distinctive badge of American 
womanhood,” said she, in an attempt at 
self-control. At first her tone was low and 
hesitating. Then she got herself, and full 
and eagerly her words rushed forth with the 
zest of an inspiration: 

‘‘An engagement ring stands for love, 
Lieutenant Yama, because the American 
girl may freely give her heart to the man 
who wins her. It stands for security, be- 
cause the American girl knows men, and, 
if she loves unwisely, goes unwedded rather 
than wear this pledge unwisely. It stands 
for equality, because the American man, 
when he places this badge of love on a girl’s 
hand, is proud to let the world see the girl 
whom he holds to be his equal. See my 
ring, Lieutenant. Is it not beautiful? It 
means that Wallace loves me as an American 
—and that I shall be an American wife.” 

“Wallace—er—Mr. Elliott—is an Ameri- 
can,” answered the unhappy Lieutenant, 
speaking aloud a thought that overwhelmed 
him. 

“The American gentleman,” said Sadie, 
grasping at the suggestion in his words, 
‘will think of this before he proposes mar- 
riage to the American girl: ‘Do I love her 
as she is born to be loved; my equal, my 
companion? Can I be to her all that her 
free heart has learned to ask; her equal, her 
companion?’ If he cannot answer this 
the true American gentleman will not press 
her to be his wife. He may even speak his 
love, for it is his right to speak it. But even 
if it scars her heart and breaks his own he 
must tell his love and depart.—That is why 
an engagement ring—when she does wear 
it—means so much to—the American 
girl,——Lieutenant Yama.” 

“Tt is manly to tell his unworthy love— 
and go away?” asked the Lieutenant. 

“It is due her that he should confess it.”’ 

“And if—if she loves the humbly unfortu- 
nate man—but he has honorably blundered ? 
If he—honorably must go away, may not 
his honorably most unworthy love—may not 





this most unworthy love break her heart ?” 

For a moment Sadie hesitated. For a 
moment Othello seemed worthy even of 
Lorraine. But only for a moment. Ah, 
poor Desdemona! Your love was a flash 
of That Greatest of All, yet it could not 


stand against misunderstanding. Sadie 
thought of the bristling old Admiral 


and of the photographs from his cabin. 
Her own womanhood rallied. 

“Better break her heart, my very dear 
friend, and leave her in peace than poison 
her heart with a passion that it could not 
nourish.” 

Lieutenant Yama was silent till again he 
voiced a thought: ‘“‘Excellent American 
girls have married honorably unworthy 
Japanese.” 

“Lieutenant, would your Emperor, seek 
an American for husband of his own daugh- 
ter, a royal Princess?” 

Lieutenant Yama, of the Royal Japanese 
Navy, came to his feet at the mention. His 
eyes snapped. He bowed, as he said: “I 
think—impossible.”’ 

With eyes looking calmly into eyes the 
daughter of the Republic answered the 
son of the Empire: ‘‘ My friend, Lorraine 
is not a Princess by rank, for in this country 
there are no titles; but in her home, in her 
beauty, her pure heart, her sweetness, her 
love, she is the equal of your Emperor’s 
daughter.—See, you are puzzled. But it 
is true. Would Lorraine, the American, 
be happy—in Japan?” 

The sturdy man put out a hand and gently 
touched Miss Norton’s white sleeve: ‘ Per- 
mit me to ask one honorably impolite ques- 
tion. If Miss Langdon—did love—would 
you wish her to marry—Japanese ?” 

Face to face at last! With woman’s tact 
Sadie Norton played woman’s helplessness 
to defend woman: ‘Were Lorraine Lang- 
don my own sister—I should much prefer 
that she marry an American.” 

Lieutenant Yama’s eyes went down before 
the truth in the girl before him. He 
squared his shoulders, brushed his stubborn 
hair from his brow, and was ready. 

“Please say to Miss Langdon I am hum- 
bly going away. And may I say honorably 
good-bye ?”’ 

Sadie went beyond the portitres, sought 
out Lorraine and prepared her: “‘Sweet- 
heart, be careful. He understands. His 
heart is broken, but he isa hero. You may 


trust him if you can control yourself.” 


eg 
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“Se ee.” 
“Then Zo, dear, go. 
Lorraine went in to him, but not once did 


Her low voice was steady. 
You owe it to him.” 


she lift her eyes. Never had the blonde 
girl seemed so dainty, so full of possible joy 
to his hungry heart, so much a real Princess. 
One thought only flamed in his mind: to 
depart as an American lover would depart. 

“Miss Langdon battleship — will 
soon be completed. ‘Then most unworthily 
I am to have honorable promotion in Japan. 
1 will go—now—to my battleship. When 
I asked you to marry me I most unworthily 
did not know so much now. You are 
American Princess; I am Japanese sailor. 
But I know it is manly in America to tell 
girl my honorably unworthy love. I have 
learned that the man proves his love—er 
by kiss. I wish honorably to prove I love 
you—then go away.” 

He stood a moment looking helplessly 
at this rare creature whose trembling hand 


my 


as 


went to her heart, but whose silence was 
consent. But he, too, trembled at the 
thought of touching so dear an object. She, 
understanding, brushed a tear from her 


drooping lids, and held her hands to him. 
He seized them and pressed them to his lips. 
But this American girl drew his hands to 
her pulsing throat, closed her all too eloquent 
eyes, and stood with royally lifted head, 


waiting. The man understood in a flash 
and pressed a kiss on those pure lips. To 
him it was an ordeal of honor; to the 


American girl it a tragedy. “He stood 
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embarrassed; 
scalding tears on a wound that 
a cruel scar. 


Those five girls and their cha) 


sat in hushed and dread suspense 
away not to hear, not too 
against propriety. They had 
Lieutenant’s tones, but caught 
Then the silence, then a kiss, 
feet and the rustling of skirts uy 


as 


then a man’s firm, rapid step out 


verandah and out of their lives 
One by one the five girls cre 
the big room, came to the fir 
looking at the empty floor whi 
had stood. They saw mother; 
ington go up stairs and enter 


I 


one’s door. One by one _ the 
sank down by the fire, the 
er ones huddled to Sadie 


mon impulse. One by one the 
to the engagement ring; each 
flash a message of purity; ea 
herself a new appreciation of 

For a time there was silence 
engaged girl spoke, reverently: 
raine!—So bitter—so bitter!” 

Then silence again till M 
“Wish!” said she, impulsively 
replied. Each caught in the ir 
an echo of her own thought l 
for her to say it: 

““Wish we were all little M 
Then Lorraine could marry hi 
tenant Pyjamas. Wish /” 


she tled to her root 
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PS VZHE ts 
kA) peculiar,’’ observed the sec- 
% ond officer. ‘“*See the 


ingenooity o’ that feller at 
the winch, now.’’ 

4 ne On a white-hot ‘deck, the 
coolies dodged and clamored. ‘ Arrea!’’ 
they shouted, peering overside into the 
bumping /orcha. The chain ran down 
rattling, till they signalled the winch to 
stop, with yellow hands waving abstractedly, 
and a wail of ‘‘ Abis!’’ Grunts and thuds 
rose out of the Jrcha in a thin but 
pungent cloud of dust; then the watchers 
at the rail cried ‘* Virra—v.rra—virra!’’ in 
frenzy, the chain clanked taut, and a 
giant slingful of brown gunny-bags swung 
inboard with a rush, poised over the black 
yawn of the hatch, twirled, and suddenly 
dropped out of sight, to the hollow iron 
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music of the winch, and a polyglot scream 
of ‘* Kubberdar—arrea—guar’n’aba’o!”’ 

The winch-boy—an odd little aged 
Chinaman in a pastoral straw bonnet, with a 
sheath-knife sticking out, like a rudimen- 
tary tail-stump, from under his blue dun- 
garee—had hardly exerted a muscle:—in- 
stead of the fuming, sweating tug which a 
white man gives the lever, he had laid on 
a calm hand and done the trick. Two 
bricks, lashed with rope-yarn at the proper 
point, swung below; and a ‘‘Hy-lam”’ 
coolie had scored one mechanical triumph 
over a Glasgow firm. 

‘¢ Now that’s ingenooity,’’ said the sec- 
ond. He paused to kick a Bengali box- 
wallah down the ladder, and followed to 
cut his sampan loose. Shrieks of protest— 
‘Oh  zoolum! — Zubberdusti!’’ —r ose 
and drifted astern over the glaring harbor. 


’ 
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The second remounted, mopping sweat 
from under his pith helmet, and muttering 
—‘*black swine, chafing all the paint off 
my stanchions! ’’ 

‘« Ingenooity,’’ he resumed. 
what counts.’’ 

This he elaborated after tiffin, in Mac’s 
cabin against the silent engines. We all 
smoked Mrs. Middleton’s  cheroots, 
scratched prickly heat, and cursed Chitta- 
gong. 

‘But American ingenooity’s the most 
ingenious,’’ he deciared, patriotically. 
‘‘What? Oh, Scots be hanged. Hoot, 
toot. Mean by it? Definition? Why, 
sure. I mean—er—that quality which—er 
—which promotes the general happiness 
with the least fuss to all concerned. There 
you are. Now let me talk.’’ And here 
is the second’s story: 


‘* That’s 


Before I was in steam this way,I knocked 
round in oil-ships aspell, and fought some in 
the Philapeens, and ’fore that prospected 
considerable in Colorado and China and 
all over. Well, a crowd of us boys was 


sent up into Sumatra by some Dutchmen 4 


—Padang highlands, and way up in from 
Fort de Kock. We found some gold, and 
lots o’ dengue fever. But the Dutchmen 
naturally didn’t pay us as per contract, and 
we got back to Batavia with something 
over five hundred guilders between four 
of us, for all our wordly goods. We put 
up at the best hotel, and figured how long 
it would last. 

We ought to moved out quick, but 
after the dosgue things was so interesting 
in that littke Dutch burg that we kept 
staying on. Seemed like a metropolis. 
And presently, what with circuses, and 
biographs, and mylords, and Duck-and- 
Dorises, and—and entertainments, we 
found that a conservative estimate left 
us 354 guilders in debt by the time the 
next boat sailed, a Chinese boat and deck 
passage at that. ’°Twasn’t altogether our 
fault. We'd have cleared out and been 
all right, I’ve always argued, if the King 
of Siam hadn’t come over to investigate 
Buddhist ruins and paddy-growing. He 
was hot on modern improvements then: 
travelled iri a yacht, a converted hooker 
that was improved some. He stopped at 
the same hotel, o’ course, with a push o’ 
courtiers and fifty-two wives, a full pack 
and him the little Joker. Everything 
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blossomed out gay at once—one long state 
feast. O’ course we stayed. The queens 
all wore silk knickerbockers, fifty-two of 
’em: an interesting sight, a-floating round 
and pining at the windows. We stayed. 

No prospect 0’ more money, or even 
jobs. The consul’s one o’ the whitest 
men in the East, and helped us a whole 
lot, but he didn’t hold out any rosy de- 
lusions o’ grandeur much more. 

Finally, I remember, we all sat up late 
one night, loafing round in savongs in the 
ground floor verandahs, and listening to 
tree-lizards a-calling ‘To-kay, To-kay!’ 
the way they do. It makes you thirsty if 
you like sweet wines. Well, about mid- 
night we'd exhausted every project, and 
were knocking each other a good deal. 
All the King’s wives had disappeared long 
ago, upstairs, and everything was dull, and 
we were peevish. 





A full pack and him the Joker 
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‘1 see a way o’ financing ourselves, I 
think,”” says Sam Bird. ‘‘ Perhaps.’’ 
He was a big California boy,talked slow 
and lazy, a farmer-looking boy, but one of 
the best. ‘‘ Don’t go knocking this way. 
Wait till tomorrer or next day.’’ 

‘¢ Just what we been doing,’’ snaps out 
3assett. ‘* Tomorrer, and tomorrer, and 
tomorrer, shifts into the lean and slippered 
pantaloon.’’ (Bassett came from the Uni 
of Indiana or somewhere, and he knew 
Shakespere by the back:—little chap, big 
spectacles, thin face, and a nose as point- 
ed as a lead pencil,—one more whittle 
and the point’d break: a little sharp 
nose and a little sharp voice through 
it—No! Mot Shakespere: Bassett!) 
‘*That’s what you lazy Pacific Slopers 
are always saying,’’ he tells Sam, ‘‘ To- 
morrer, manana, besok,—bad as these 
goo-goos.”’ 

I knew what Bird’s game was, I thought, 
and said so. 

‘« You’re trying to sell those snake-skins 
to those two French epidermist men in 
Noordwijk. Saw you pervading round 
there. They ain’t fools. Neither are we. 
You'll get twenty guilders—if you have 
luck. What’s that, in our crisis? ’’ 

‘* Perhaps, was all I said,’’ drawls this 
Sam Bird. ‘‘ Don’t get hot.”’ And he 
leans back and smokes his Patacomdo, 
and looks up dreamy at the Royal Apart- 
ments windows in the second story, 
through the liana creepers. ‘‘ It’s taxider- 
matist, anyway.’’ 

‘*Don’t you go figuring on any flirta- 
tion-motifs with the forty-second queen,’’ 
says Bassett, following his glance. ‘‘ That 
don’t b’long honorable pidgin.’’ 

‘* This ain’t romance,’’ says Bird, quite 
disgusted. ‘* You never see things as 
they are, Bass—always bookish. This is 
an awful cold proposition.” 

We allowed it was, too, and told him 
what we thought of him for rousing false 
hopes over a lot o’ mangy snake-skins that 
wouldn’t realize our fares to ‘Tandjong 
Priok in a bullock-cart, let alone a sado. 
Bassett got real bitter about it. 

‘*T begin to wish you’d left me behind 
at Bencoolen,’’ he says. 

‘*So do I,’’ agrees Sam Bird, prompt 
and hearty. 

‘*T’d’a’ married a nice native girl in a 
Sumatra wrapper,’’ says Bassett, letting 
on not to hear, ‘‘and settled down in a 
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Bassett came from Indiana 


nice little campong; plenty of rice, and 
nothing to do but sing the Koran at night- 
fall, under the bamboo tree. And here 
we are, beachcombers, in Batavia; and 
we'll starve to death, and the Dutch’ll 
give our effects to their Orphans’ Home, 
and—finish!’’ 

‘‘ No orphan would be grasping enough 
to want ’em,’’ says Bird; ‘‘and no girl 
with good eyesight would ratify that first 
scheme.’’ They went on to pass very low 
remarks, and got to be in earnest; and 
when Dan Towers, who’d been homesick 
for some time, said he’d never see Ashta- 
bula, Ohio, again, and Bird said there was 
always compensations, we nearly had a 
fight; ‘cause Dan really liked Ashtabula. 
Ain’t it a funny world ? 

Well, we all got sore, and went to bed 
blue, in those small marble-sepulchre 
Turkish bath bedrooms, about two in the 
morning. Before daybreak I woke a little, 
and heard a thrashing round in Sam Bird’s 
room next door, and then saw his kimono 
flapping ’cross the compound on his way 
back from the bath. I sung out, ‘‘ Go to 
bed, idiot!’ and rolled over to sleep. 

Along dawn I woke again, and this time 
I heard a frightful fog,—strong men curs- 
ing, engines blowing off, and horns tooting, 
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like the steam-tram was running wild in 
the hotel yard. I stuck my head out- 
doors—out popped all the others, Bassett’s 
sharp beak, and old Dan’s big frowzly nut, 
and a long line o’ bullet headed Dutch 
planters all down the verandah, like horses 
looking out o’ their stalls. And there 
under the big banyan tree, puffing and 
churning and emitting smoke, was a ridic- 
lous little red motor-car. First one we’d 
ever seen in the East. A six-footer in 
white and a topi, bigger’n the machine 
itself, sat at the wheel jerking on them 
tell-tale-handle things, and writhing round. 

When the sleep cleared out o’ my eyes, 
I saw it was Sam Bird. 

Bassett was always quick at sizing 
things up. 

‘‘He’s gone off his head,’’ says he, 
‘‘Heat’s been too much for him. 
Thought he acted queer last night.’’ 

Weall yelled together: ‘‘What you up to?” 

‘‘She’ll run all right,’’ sings out Bird. 
To prove it, she backed through a wire 
fence into the banyan roots and gave up 
with a snort. Sam took a monkey-wrench 


and a spanner out of his pocket, pulled off 
his coat, and disappeared under the body 


there in the jungle. 


THE EARLY 


He was on his back wrenching and pounding 
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We three ran out in our pajamas,—nice 
cool morning, all the birds just beginning 
to chirp up in the canary-trees, pink mists 
a-rising. 

He was on his back under the machine, 
wrenching and pounding, and wouldn't 


say a word. You wouldn’t believe the 
smell o’ that cheap petrol stuff if you'd 
undergone it. She was a little tin French 
machine, crazy and falling apart with 
old age, but I could see she’d been 
scrubbed and polished like binnacles. Even 
kicking Sam’s legs didn’t make him come 
out till he finished. When he did his 
undershirt was all trickled over with black 
goo, and he was red as apoplexy, but 
grinning. 

‘¢She’ll run!’’ he said, as if we’d been 
waiting weeks to hear that fact 

‘*Took here, you Native Son o’ the 
Golden West,’’ squeaks Bassett, very 
sharp, ‘‘explain yourself. What thing are 
you doing ?’’ 

‘¢ Zooks like an otta-mobile, don’t it?’’ 
says Bird, in a speculative kind 0’ way. 
ee Tt gs." 

He began tinkering some more, and 
started to whistle a real catchy little piece. 
Bassett hauled at his shoulders, and shook 
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Flattering with the hands like Jews 


his fist under Sam’s nose, fighting mad. 

‘‘What thing?” he was _ yelling. 
‘‘What thing?’’ We were all talking at 
once, so loud that the manager appeared 
at his bed-room window in a towel. 

This California boy, he pitched Bassett 
half way into the banyan bosque. 

‘*There,’’ he said. After tinkering a 
while more, he explained to me and Dan. 
‘If you must know, I’m just taking a 
ride round ’fore breakfast. Dawn, beauti- 
ful dawn! Fresh and mild, and the little 
dickey birds a-wobbling their fresh little 
lays, and laying their fresh little eggs; and 
my! the sunrise through those cocoa palms! 
You wouldn’t believe howa nature-lover 
enjoys a spin in his car this way.’’ + 


‘«Sam, old man,’’ I says, trying to 
speak kind, ‘‘whose is this obscene 


bundle o’ scrap-iron ?’’ 

He became sensible all at once. 

‘Now look here, boys,’’ said he, en- 
tirely business-like. ‘‘If anyone asks you, 
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remember it’s mine. Matter-o’- 
fact I’m hiring it by the day. 
But if any asks, don’t forget it’s 
mine. I’m awealthy and eccentric 
young man. That’s the line. 
Wealthy: eccentric.’’ 

‘*What!’’ squeals Bassett, burst- 
ing out through the vines. ‘* Hir- 
ing? by the day? Boys,’’ he turns 
to us, fairly crying, ‘‘it’s our 
money, our funds, that this—this— 
vampire eats up and throws away, 
so’s he can come wake us up ’ fore 
daylight out of our warm beds—I 
mean cool beds.’’ He took on 
fierce till we began to see it in h’s 
light, and then we all three went 
for Sam so noisy that he had to 
blow his horn continuous to keep 
from hearing us. 

The manager sent a Java boy 
out to say that the gentlemen must 
make some quiet at once, or they 
might disturb His Majesty the King. 

‘TI don’t know about the head 
that wears a crown,’’ allows Bas- 
sett, ‘‘but it must have laid some 
uneasy for the last half hour. 
You come down to my room and 
explain, Sam Bird,’’ he says as we 
moved away. ‘‘There’s a lot to 
be said yet.’’ 

Bird was still calm and unnatural. 
He took off the undershirt with 
the coal-tar front, threw it under the 
banyan, and buttoned up his jacket. 
Then he put on English and a Duke's 
drawl. 

‘“No feah,’’ says he, talking loud 
enough for a gallery. ‘‘ I must be off fora 
spin in my caw. If you were properly at- 
tiawed, and did not behave like such a 
perfect rotter, I might have awsked you, 
dear boy.’’ And heclimbed back into the 
car. 

‘<Tt’s the heat’s done it,’’ says Bassett, 
while we rested in our long chairs. 
‘*Notice him throw me around? He 
couldn't ’a’ done that with his normal 
strength. Go on yourself, Dan! I say he 
is/ | know better. He’s by the nut,— 
heat and fever and worry.’’ 

All of a sudden we thought so, too, 
when the horn bellowed like an Australian 
steer, and the car started out from the 
banyan, and came bumping down our 
way, laying a trail o’ this axle-grease stuff 
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THE EARLY 


all along the foot-path. Honk-onk-onk, 
goes the horn, and the rattle was like a 
steam-roller full of iron rods, and sich. 
Sam sat up dignified, steering round and 
round the compound full speed, slewing 
the corners, and doing a Judgment Day on 
the trumpet. You know the noise a fat 
woman’s poodle makes when he breathes ? 
That car was like an elephant suffering same 
way. ‘There wasn’t a piece o’ silence left 
in Weltevreden. It wasa pretty race, and 
when Sam, without slowing engines, dodged 
the pet orang-utan, (who’d come out 
into the road from behind the bath house 
suddenly ) why, all the Dutchmen laughed, 
and so did the Javanese boys, and we 
cheered. It was such neat work, and the 
orang-utan looked so surprised. Heads 
began to show in the windows of the Royal 
Suite. 

By this time the uproar was something 
awful, till Sam ported his helm and went 
boiling down the avenue again, out the 
gate, and we could hear distant honks 
afloating off past the Harmonie Club. 

By breakfast-time he wasn’t back. 
At table we had nothingto say except 
our friend was a wealthy and eccentric 
young man, with a passion for taking out 
his motor-car in the early morning. The 
manager had quieted down; apparently 
no complaints issued hy Royalty. 

When he came back, about nine o’clock, 
he left the car under the tree and came 
and had coffee in our verandah, acting 
like himself again almost. 

‘* Now then,’’ says Bassett, ‘* make 
your talk. What’s the game ?’’ 

‘* How much cash have we got ?’’ asks 
Bird. ‘Two hundred guilders. Bueno: 
hand it over. Come on. Stop your star- 
ing. I know what I’mabout. Nothing to 
lose. Give it here.’’ 

‘*What for?’ we asks him. ‘* Buying 
dog-carts, or going to Tosari for your 
health ?’’ 

‘*No,’’ he says. 
good. ’’ 

‘‘What was this loco act of yours at 
daylight ?’’, says Bassett. ‘‘We might ‘a’ 
been arrested over that, or asked to pay 
our bill—same thing.’’ 

‘“Oh, that,’’ drawls Sam. ‘*‘ That was 
advertising. Wasn’t sure what other time 
I might find him in, he’s so busy.’’ 

‘*Look here at me,’’ says Bassett. 
‘* Right in the eye. No, he looks rational. 


‘‘For the general 
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What thing ave you doing? Advertising 
what ?’’ 

‘‘ Look out foreside,’’ says Bird. 

We looked. A little group of Siamese 
in silk knickerbockers—men, this time— 
were standing round the car, talking, and 
scooching down to look underneath. I 
began to see a light. 

‘*Let him have the two hundred guild- 
ders, Dan,’’ I says to Towers. He was 
treasurer. 

We hadn’t finished counting them over 
to him, before a soft and satiny Siamese 
chap came up and allowed politely that 
Phya Somebody—which means a lord— 
would like to speak with Mr. Bird for a 
moment. Sam made a smooth reply, and 
walked off with him, in a easy, usual sort 
oO’ way. 

‘‘Hm!”’ says Bassett. ‘‘ 1 wonder now 
—that young grafter.’’ 

It seemed a long time before he came 
back, alone. He sat down and finished 
his coffee and toast, looking mournful and 
sheepish. 

‘‘ Well, boys,’’ he said at last, ‘‘to be 
honest with you, I’m disappointed. It 
hasn’t turned out as I wanted. I had an 
idea o’ selling this old thing tothe King as 
a modern improvement. Well, gone futt. 
Silly idea, I s’pose. I’m sorry, boys.’’ 

Bassett and Dan Towers went right up 
in the air at that. The things those two 
said, I won’t defile my speec! with. 

‘‘Do you mean to tell us,” said 
Bassett, very pale, ‘‘ that we’re stuck with 
that Old Curiosity? Have you bought it?” 

‘‘ Not yet,’’ said Sam, with a mischiev- 
ous kind o’ look. 

‘Not yet!’’ yelled Dan and Bassett, 
and both went up in the air again. I had 
to separate all three of ’em, and lock up 
Bassett in his room ’cause he insisted on 
locking Sam Bird up. 

‘¢ Now to business,’? says Sam to me. 
‘*Come along. Oh, and bring those 
snake-skins.”’ 

I hopped up beside him on the seat, and 
we churned out into the road, leaving 
Bassett trying to break out shutters, 
and Dan trying to say what he'd do if 
we come back without those Funds. 

For the first time then I found how that 
poor old chariot really suffered. She 
groaned and puffed and shook and cried 
like a baby, and even then could hardly 
move out of her own odor. Sam was 
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shouting but I only got snatches o’ what 
he said. ‘‘At it for a week—taxidermatists 
‘ condemned her. . . junk-heap. 
their back compound. . . never before 

learned it. two days!’’ Like 
that. All the rest was drowned, except 
when he bumped his nose against my ear 
and roared, ‘‘ We'll come out top-side all 
right!’’ and another time—She’ll hold to- 
gether a full week, sure!’’ All thistime we 
were ploughing a furrow o’ natives and 
kosong-ponies right and left through 
Noordwijk. 

Two blocks this side he slowed down, 
and made very heavy weather of it up to 
the taxidermatists’ door. The two French- 
men came out o’ their shop—civilized- 
looking fellers they were—and Sam and 
they all began to talk Malay at once, wag- 
ging their heads and flattering with their 
hands like Jews. They laid it out how 
chupput she could lari a kilometre, and 
Sam didn’t know how long a kilometre 
was, and when they tried to explain it 
in Malay it was worse than before. And 
Sam had to coin terms like ‘‘monkey- 
wrench-pooniah’’ to express his feelings 
toward the health o’ her interior. By 
eleven o’clock they came down to fifteen 
hundred guilders. 

Bird stood firm and stern for twelve 
hundred. 

‘«Easy, Sam,’’ I says. ‘I followed 
you blind so far, but I don’t like this. 
Where’s the one thousand !’’ 

‘‘Shut up,”’ he says; then translates to 
the Frenchmen. ‘‘My friend is right. 
He is wise in these things, and says she 
won’t last three days, and we’d have to 
send to Europe for the parts.’’ 

They weakened a little shrugging their 
shoulders just to show they didn’t care, 
when they did. 

‘« Twelve hundred,’’ repeats Sam, ‘‘ and 
the snake-skins.’’ 

Those reptiles may have turned the bal- 
ance, for they really were all right, and we 
all knew it: only certain thing in the whole 
transaction. So at eleven-thirty, with one 
tremendous shrug, it closed at Sam’s price. 
He paid down the skins and the two hun- 
dred guilders, promised the rest that after- 
noon, and we started back in our car. She 
broke down twice. Sam really looked 


worried then, but after a lot o’ prying and 
crawling and hammering, off she limped 
again. 





‘Those Frenchmen threw her on the 
scrap-heap six months ago,’’ he said. 
‘‘Lying in an open-face go-down didn’t 
do her a bit o’ good. I studied her, 
though, and the situation.” Close- 
mouthed chap, Sam was. 

Next morning, he had a young Siamese 
courtier out with him, and that afternoon 
was teaching him to steer, while Dan 
Towers and Bassett sat bitterly computing 
how much this spectacle cost us per day. 
I didn’t tell ’em she belonged to us: it 
saved trouble. Next day the same lessons 
went on, and the orang-utan took to the 
banyan, mastheaded till after dark. _ The 
third day, Sam didn’t climb in at all, but 
the young Siamese did, and an older man 
in pale pink-and-green silks and a London 
helmet, and a servant up behind holding a 
gold umbrella over jim. Just as she 
started, spitting smoke and sobbing— 
‘* Boys,’”’ drawls Sam Bird, “ I told you I 
was disappointed the other day. I was, 
really. I meant to sell her to the King, but 
I only got a Lord. That’s small game: 
still, the pay’s just as much here,’’—he 
slapped his pocket—‘‘and there’s five 
thousand guilders to the good, if she lasts 
till the Teung-Suey sails next Friday.’’ 

In our own private uproar we almost 
overlooked another one out by the gate. 
They were all yelling and standing up on 
the seat, and the car instead o’ turning 
went hot-foot straight across the road and 
rammed the embankment. Gold umbrel- 
la, pinks and pale greens, whole outfit, 
shot over into the canal. Remember how 
the water looks in that little Dutch sluice? 
Like Bensdorp's Cocoa. 

‘¢T told him he steered erratic,’’ Sam 
observes. ‘* Anyway, it simplifies things. 
—I'll never know how long she would ’a’ 
lasted.—Well, well.—They’ll never know, 
either. . . . . . Boys, I guess we better 
go fish ’em out. It would look kind o’ 
more thoughtful.”’ 

That night at the demonstration in our 
verandah there were the five thousand 
guilders on Sam’s table, still, in Javasche 
Bank notes. 

‘Well, Sam, what—what you going to 
do with it all?’’ says Bassett. He talked 
mighty meek and timid. 

‘« Dan’s treasurer,’ says Bird. ‘‘ This 
is the Vampire Rescue Fund, Bass,— 
twelve hundred and fifty apiece, go as you 
please.” 
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‘* Boys, I guess we'd better go fish’ em out” 


‘‘ Bird Banzai !’’ says Bassett. ‘‘ You'll 
do. I’m sorry I said that Vampire, in a 
moment o’ heat. Here’s apologies.’’ 

‘* All right, my boy,’’ says California. 
‘¢ How !—And now what’s the next move, 
with all our money? What's the best city 
in the world to be wealthy in for a 
while ?’’ é' 

Some said Paris, some New York, and 
we nearly had another misunderstanding. 
Dan Towers was glum and wouldn’t speak, 
even. So we decided to write votes on 
paper, and put ’em in my topi, and draw. 
First city to be drawn, we'd head for. 

Bird drew for us, and held up the 
folded slip. ‘‘I kind o’ hope Paris,” he 
said. ‘* Mind, though, we’re bound, sol- 
emn.’’—Then he opened it. 

He looked as if he saw a ghost. Then 
he laughed, and threw the paper on the 
table. Bassett stuck his nose into it and 
read off: 

‘¢ Ashtabula, Ohio !’’ 

In the compromise that followed we 


broke Dan Towers’s long chair and two 
others, and cut him accidently over the 
eye. But he carried his point. 

‘*Boys,’’ he said, wiping away the 
blood, ‘‘I’m going home to be decent. 
You needn’t see me further’n New York.’’ 


The second officer pitched his cheroot 
out of the cabin door, and meditated.— 
‘*Might ’a’ been decent myself... . 
More you go about, the less you settle 
down. Humph!.. . But think o’ the 


ingenooity o’ that California Bird—a 
farmer-looking boy, too,’’ 

‘*Ah, ye spendthrifts,’’ remarked Mac, 
the engineer, virtuously. ‘* Wastrels and 
spendthrifts. ’’ ° 

‘¢We spent it all right,’’ gloated the 
second. ‘*’Cept fifteen ders Dan 
‘Towers gave to a destitoot subject 
begging at the docks. More’n you'd do. 

‘God help any man, ys this old 
fool, Dan Towers, ‘any wl » that’s 


stranded, specially in the E: 

















A Literary Turn 


By Judd Mortimer Lewis 


= you're a literary gent, oh, use a nom de plume, 

Or fond mammas and proud papas will bring you to your doom; 
When introduced Mamma will say, your hand held tight in hern, ? 
“ So glad! I have a daughter of a literary turn.” 


HEN rattle on, “ She’s such a child, a prodigy, we think; 
Sometimes she sits up all night long and never sleeps a wink, 
And writes---you ought to see her write---she writes to beat the band! 


And deep---she writes whole reams of stuff no one can understand! 


“ ND then, of course, she sleeps all day. Now wont you come to tea 
Some day, I’ll have her read to you! I’m sure that you will be 

Surprised. We are, her pa and me; her genius is a coal 

To set the world a-burning! You'll meet a kindred soul.”’ 


O*® you will meet a dad, who'll say, “ Old chap, your stuff is great ! 
I go to sleep a-reading it! Now stand right here and wait--- 


I’ve got a boy here in the crush---somewhere---I fairly yearn 


To have you meet; he’s got, like you, a literary turn.” 
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Page so it goes; the ashman, the milkman, and the cook; 
The motorman, conductor, each one, has read your book 
And holds a pleasure for you. The world has folks to burn 
Who have a bunch of children of a literary turn, 
F you're a literary gent, oh, use a nom de guerre, 
Or you'll be treed, surrounded, where’er it haps you are ; 
Concealed in every hedgerow, by every tree and fern, 
Are parents who have children of a literary turn. 
By S. H. Kemper 
MBOME of the boys had been and Millocker here, who understand the real 
discussing the use and abuse value of the cuss word as a lubricant 
of profanity, and Michelson ‘-Well, I’m a refined man too,’’ said 
had advanced the opinion Millocker, resenting O'Hara's inference. 
- m that violent bad language ‘' What you see about me that ain't refined ?’’ 
; mre was often futile and unnec- O'Hara regarded his friend doubtfully. 
essary, and sometimes even Coarse. ‘*Oh, well—’’ he said, and yawn 
‘« The trouble with you, Michelson,” said ‘*Why, look here,” Millocker insisted, 
O' Hara, ‘‘is that you're so refined, with your ‘‘ last week when I lost a bolt out of an ec- 
white collar. You see things through the centric strap and had to bring my engine 
meejum of a complex and artificial civiliza-~ down on one side and stopped over dead 


tion. It's the chaps in over clothes, like me centre three times, I’m blanked if anybody 





“ Well, I'm a vefined man too” 
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heard me using any violent language while 
we was pinching her forward! And if that 
wasn't a test I’d like to know. Did you hear 
me saying anything unrefined, Harry ?’’. He 
appealed to his fireman. 

‘« Nothing that the situation didn’t seem to 
demand, Mr. Millocker,” the young fellow 
answered, grinning. 





“ Hook my pie and sandwiches" 


‘«What you want to be refined for, 
way!'’ O' Hara asked contemptuously. 

‘Well, I am,” said Millocker; ‘it 
that I just want to be."’ 

A few minutes later he emerged from a 
thoughtful silence with the remark, ‘‘ You 
just ought to see me in my Sunday clothes! ”’ 

Millocker had a way of sti¢king to one 
train of thought long after everyone else had 
diverged, seriously working things out to 
definite conclusions. Presently he interrupted 
an air brake disquisition with animation. 

‘«‘T tell you, fellows, I’ve got a whole lot ot 
refined instincts. A man’s way of talking 
ain’t everything, and clothes ain't everything; 
you've got to have refined feelings. If you 
all will listen just a minute I'll tell you about 
something I done once, a little speech I 
made up right on the spur of the moment, 
almost impromchoo, as you might say. I bet 
you'll say it was a pretty refined idea!"’ 


any- 


ain't 


‘I didn’t know you had ever made a 
speech, Millocker,’’ said Michelson with 
admiration. 
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‘Well, I got kind of balled up when I 
went to say it,’’ Millocker said regretfully; 
‘«you can't always make your refined ideas 
work. What I want to prove is that I’ve 
got’em all right. It happened several years 
ago when I was running down on the M. V. 
and W._ There was a fellow on the road—’’ 
Millocker hesitated a moment as if em- 
barrassed. ‘‘I won’t mention any names,”’ he 
said. ‘‘ This chap was just the meanest, 
dirtiest little beast that ever lived and 
breathed on this earth. It seems kind of un- 
fair to say hard things about a man after he's 
dead and this fellow is dead now ; but I've 
got to explain that he was uncommon mean 
and trifling or you won't understand. He 
had been a fireman but got kicked out of the 
brotherhood for some low trick he'd done, 
and after that he kept hanging round the 
shops and the yards, getting a job now and 
then as alaborer. Everybody about the rail- 
road got to hate him so it’s a wonder some- 
one didn’t hit him on the head with a wrench. 
He had what you might call a natural genius 
for stealing. He used to swipe the tools of 
machinists at work in the roundhouse; he'd 
swipe brass off the locomotives, and he wasn't 
above stealing an engineer's little can of 
valve oil if he got a chance, just for spite be- 
cause he knew it was the most precious thing 
in this world to a plug puller. I’ve had him 
hook my pie and sandwiches out of my lunch 
basket when my back was turned for a minute. 
He hadn't a friend about the place, and when 
there was an accident in the roundhouse and 
he was killed, happening to be on an engine 
where he hadn't any business, no one was 
anyways afflicted. 

‘«* An undertaker took charge of the remains, 
wiring to the dead man’s home for instruc- 
tions. He came of very decent people a long 
way up the state. The next afternoon my 
conductor mentioned to me that the mother 
and a sister had come down on our train to 
take the body home. He said they seemed 
mighty helpless and pitiful. He'd had to 
look out for them a good deal, and that was 
how he came to talk with 'em and to find out 
who they were. They had told him they 
couldn’t bear to have ‘Charlie’ sent home 
all alone; they had to come and take care of 
him. He was all they had in the world, they 
said. The conductor thought it pretty funny 
that they didn’t seem to have the trst glim- 
mer of an idea what sort of chap ‘ Charlie’ 
had been. It seemed to me that it showed 
one streak of half way decency in him that 
he had always wanted to stand well with 
those two, had managed to keep them in the 
dark as to the kind of fellow he was. The 
train they were to take going home left three 
hours after we got in, and the conductor said 
the two women expected to put in the time 
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waiting at the undertaker’s place. Well, 
when I was on my way to my boarding house 
the thought came to me what a dull time 
those two little women were going to have, 
and I began to try to think of some plan to 
make things a little pleasanter for them. So 
I went round to a florist’s and sent a lot of 
flowers round to the undertaker'’s with a card 
saying they were from the lodge of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen the dead 
man had once belonged to. If there'd been 
time I'd of gotten’em to make me up some- 
thing real pretty, a life-sized coal scoop, 
maybe, done in little white flowers, with 
roses all round and the lodge number and the 
letters B. of L. F. picked out in violets; but 
there wasn’t time. Then I steamed round to 
my boarding house and washed and dressed 
and while I was shaving I made up my 
speech.,”’ 

Millocker sat erect and smote his knee 
with his fist. His sagacious gray eye lighted 
with enthusiasm. 

‘«It was a son of a gun of a speech!’ 
said, 

‘¢Can you say any of it now?” Michelson 
asked respectfully. 

‘‘Why, sure. I began: ‘Madam, I have 
been delegated by the Railway unions of this 
place to convey and express to you our con- 
dolences on the untimely death of your son 
whose tragic terminus has cast a weight of 
gloom over our midst.’ I went on a bit like 
that, throwing flowers at that little sneak that 
had nearly broke my heart several times by 
swiping my lunch, and then I wound up 
with a piece of poetry. It said, 


’ 


he 


But we know he is happier dwelling in 
space 
Over there on that evergreen shore! 


‘All the time I was dressing and then on 
my way round to the undertaker’s place, 1 
kept saying it all over and over to myself to 
get her running slick without any knocks or 
pounds or blows. I wanted to be mighty 
sure I got the poetry right, ‘cause the first 
part of the verse is rather comic. It says: 


‘ The death angel smote Alexander M’ Crue 

And gave him protracted repose; 

He wore a red shirt and a number ten shoe 

And he had a big wart on his nose. 

But we know he is happier dwelling in 
space 

Over there on that evergreen shore, 

And his friends are advised that his 
funeral takes place 

Exactly at twenty past four.’’ 
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‘* How did the women like the speech ?’’ 
Michelson asked. 


‘« Didn't I tell you I got balled up when I 
went to say it?” Millocker said rnfully; 


‘«but say, it was a nice refined idea, now 
wasn't it?’ 

‘* But it was all lies,’’ O'Hara objected. 

‘* Well, what difference did that make if it 
had have made those two women feel better 
in their minds?’’ Millocker demanded. 
‘« Besides, it wasn’t any more lies than things 
that are said and printed every day about 
people who have died.”’ 


‘*Tell us how you felt when went to 
say it,’’ Phil McCarthy suggested; ‘I never 
could see how anybody could make a speech, 


any way. It beats me how some of the boys 
can get up in lodge meeting and t 


‘It was the funniest thing!"’ said Mil- 
locker. ‘‘I was feeling all right when the 
undertaker led me through his hall to the 


room where the two women were waiting. 
I had my speech all ready when he opened 


the door. The next minute | saw the 
mother and sister, and all of a sudden I felt 
like somebody had me by the throat, | 





“ Jt was the funniest thin 


couldn't have said a word to save my life. 


The undertaker introduced me. I'd _ told 
him to say I was a friend of Charlie's. And 
the two women came up to me, holding 
out their hands. They were such little 
women; why, their heads hardly come to 


my shoulder. They begun to cry softly and 
I stood thee holding a hand of each. 
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Presently the young girl pulled 


Ito 


her hand 
took and patted the 
mother’s shoulder; and I said, ‘I want to 
help you; I want to help you if I can,’ 
and I'd hardly of known my own voice. 
The mother is dead now but I never let on 
what kind of a man Charlie was, and my 
wife don’t know to this day that her brother 
wasn't all she thought him."’ 


away, and then I 
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Millocker looked at his watch and rose to 
his feet. 

‘*Maybe I did get balled up when I went 
to say it, but it was a dummed refined idea, 
that speech. You can bet your life I'm a 
refined man all right !'’ 

He went away toward the roundhouse 
while the boys resumed the inexhaustible 
subject of the Westinghouse Brake. 


Ode To Affluence 


By Harold Susman 


(With apologies to Alexander Pope) 


APPY the man whose wish and care 
A million-dollar palace bound, 
Content to breathe a millionaire 


The year around. 


Whose private cars, whose horses, yachts, 
Whose autos, all one could desire, 
Whose houses in a dozen spots 


We all admire. 


Bless’d who can unconcern’dly find 
Hours, days, and years slide soft away, 
Who has just dined, and wined, and dined, 


With people gay. 


Who sails away, across the seas 
In search of constant recreation, 
Whose slightest whim he may appease 


With new sensation. 


Thus let me live, much seen, much known, 
Whatever is for sale, I'd buy, 

Whate’er I wanted, I would own! 

Oh me! Oh my! 
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The Man with the Muck Rake 


By ELLeryY SEDGWICK 


“Where was a Man that could look no way but downwards, 


with a muckhrake in his hand: 


There stood also 0 one over his 


head, with a Celestial Crown in his hand, and proffered to 
give him that Crown for his muckrake; but the man did 


neither look up, nor regard, but raked to himself the strav 
the small sticks, and dust of the flsor.” 


“THE Man with the Muck Rake”’ he has 
been called and the name will stick like 
pitch. The yellow journals have made him 
and now he is making the magazines. 
There is nothing too base for him to follow; 
nothing too foul for him to exploit. He 
needs money and he is paid for the job. 
The soul of the circulation man is in him. 
Readers he must have, thousands of them 
hundreds of thousands. Exaggeration, 
perversion, distortion, truths, half-truths, 
lies—he heaps them up, regardless of 
honesty, reckless of consequences, abso- 
lutely without thought of the enormous 
responsibility that is his. 

I am no apologist for the times we live in. 
They are better times, perhaps, than the 
world has ever seen before, but they are full 
of spectacular wickedness in high places of 
business and of politics, just as they are full 
of the meaner sins of smaller men. There 
is no blinking the facts. Evil is here and we 
must face it and beat it back, but shall we 
Americans gulp down the food every scan- 
dal-monger throws to us and swallowit hook, 
bait and sinker? Shall every “exposer’’ be 
our prophet? Shall we prick up long ears 
at every ass that brays? 

It is time to halt and to think soberly. 
The last two years have witnessed a 
political revival in this country such as 
comes but once in a generation, a revulsion 
against false leaders, as moral as any 
religious revival in time of great calamity. 
Roosevelt, Folk, Hughes, Deneen, Jerome, 
have led us. Shall we believe in the politieal 
creed which they without ceasing repeat: 
“Play the game hard, but play it square 
and make every man that plays it play it 
square too?’’ Shall we follow them or 
shall we besot ourselves with the nostrums 
of every yellow quack and then run hell-for- 
leather down the steeps of socialism, trust- 
ing to the Providence which watches over 
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fools, drunkards and the United States that 
we shall one day strike bottom ? 


Socialism—that’s where these ders of 
the magazines and newspapers are headed 
for. The sentimentalist who looks to find 
there the Kingdom of Brotherly Love upon 
Earth, the honest man, hysterical with 
anger at the crimes of high finance, the 


brave fool spoiling for a fight, the good 
citizen who says to himself, “Where so 
much evil is, the whole must be swept away 
to let us build anew ’”—all alike are follow- 
ing the lead of the statesmen of the yellow 
press toward the ruinous experiment of 
straight-out socialism and the long dead level 
of prostrate energies that must follow it. 
Continued socialism is unthinkable in the 
United States, but the bare experiment 
would cost us twenty-five years of progress. 
The sinister politicians, the hirers of the 
Men with the Muck Rakes, hounding their 


servants on to exposures each more prurient 


than the last, would not hesitate to make 
the people pay the awful price of their rise 
to a short-lived power. TI! righteous 
indignation of a great nation is being shaped 
to personal ends with a malignant selfish- 
ness of purpose as coolly calculated as any 
act in history. 

The exposure movement among maga- 


zines began with sincerity of purpose. 
“The History of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany’? was a unique undertaking pursued 
with industry and a fair-mindedness wholly 
admirable. It is scarcely too much to say 
for it that it marks the starting-point of an 
immense and beneficial revolution. This 
was followed by a series of exposures of the 
revolting political conditions of cities and 
states which did magnificent work for the 
right until theories instead of facts began to 
dominate them and constructive pessimism 
came to be the ruling passion of their author. 
Then came Lawson turning state’s evidence 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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on his former accomplices, stirring up the 
people with a tremendous hurly-burly 
of proof and inference, denunciation, 
charge and counter-charge; still doing great 
good in setting men to thinking and supply- 
ing newspaper invective with a new stand- 
ard to live up to. Futile, even puerile, as was 
the remedy Lawson proposed, the benefit 
of his work surpassed, perhaps, the evil 
that went with it. But of Lawson’s imi- 
tators this cannot be said truly. In the 
breathless work of exposure there is no 
time, scarcely is there desire for the facts. 
Men are tried and found guilty in magazine 
counting-rooms before the investigation is 
begun. “What we want is hot stuff,” says 
the Man with the Muck Rake; “ what’s the 
use of looking where we’re not going to find 
it!”? Everywhere he goes sniffing for evil. 
You find him in Panama smelling for 
twenty-four hours and then writing it up as 
the worst muck heap in two continents. 
You find him in Washington spending two 
weeks in preparation for a general onslaught 
on the senators, good, bad and indifferent. 
You find him nosing round the courts of 
justice and talking his reckless generalities 
of “ fixed’’ judges and “ juries owned by the 
trusts.” It’s all grist to his mill. Anything 
that can rouse unreasoning passion and sell 
his magazine. Always hoping for the worst, 
his hopes never fail him. 

A country which is governed by public 
opinion is governed by the men who spread 
it. One of the most interesting phenomena 
of late years is the growth of the influence 
of magazines in the field formerly monop- 
olized by the daily papers. Magazines 
entered the province of journalism with 
certain great advantages in the work of 
forming public opinion. They are not 
bound by party affiliations. They may 
select the questions which they think them- 
selves qualified to treat. The intervals 
which elapse between their publication 
dates imply a deliberate and dispassionate 
investigation of the facts. With the advent 
of the magazines into the political and 
social arena began that “new journalism’”’ 
from which the country has a right to hope 
much—the journalism which deals thor- 
oughly with a question, accepting informa- 
tion only at first hand and sparing neither 
time nor expense to get at the facts. To-day 
that new journalism, just risen to the ful- 
ness of its strength, is already in danger. 
It found the country sick of commercialism 
and it has caught the virulent disease. 
Circulation, and the money and power that 
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circulation brings, is fast becoming the aim 
and object of its life. No franchise stealing 
legislator, no insurance rascal stealing the 
money that belongs to widows and to 
orphans, does to his country more cruel 
injury than the editor who loses all sense of 
responsibility. 

There are to-day three courses open to us 
as a nation. One is the course of Elkins 
and Aldrich in the Senate, of Rogers and 
Armour in the trusts, of Spencer and his ilk 
in the railroads. It is the course of obstruc- 
tion to the declared will of the people, of 
impudent determination to preserve a 
system long since become intolerable. It is 
the course leading straight to destruction. 
There is another course which such men as 
these make us almost sympathize with at 
times, but which also leads to destruction. 
It is the course of Debs and of Hearst, of the 
yellow journals and the magazine heroes. 
It is the course of the abolishment of the 
government of our forefathers, the course at 
once of the visionary and the schemer, the 
course of Socialism. 

And there is the third course. The course 
of the square deal. The course which lays 
down as its fundamental principle that the 
government shall not play the whole game 
itself, but shall see that the whole game is 
played fair and that the man who doesn’t 
play fair is ruled off the field. It demands 
publicity, the vigorous enforcement of the 
law. It calls upon the nation for earnest 
and unsleeping support. It calls upon the 
new journalism to give the people honest 
facts, helpful suggestions, constructive ideas. 
This is the course that the American 
Magazine believes in to the core of it, and 
to emphasize which, it adopted the name 
it bears to-day. This is the course which in 
the end must prevail. 

This is a republic of honest men. The 
business which earns bread and butter for 
most of us is honest business. One by one 
the gaunt, gray wolves will be hunted down. 
Even now the pack is thinning out. Our 
fathers fought their battles and won them. 
Where are the Whiskey Ring, the Star 
Route scandals, the Tweed Ring to-day? 
Those battles were won when the American 
people turned on intrenched rascals and 
drove them headlong out. To-day we are 
on a flood-tide of our own victories. Spurn- 
ing the malicious attacks made on public 
confidence, which is alike the basis of busi- 
ness and the foundation of self-government, 
let us have faith in ourselves, faith in our 
institutions, faith in the Republic. 
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By Percy Vincent Donovan 


Ay LZ . 
ye EAR, as the prophet heard 





Jur PP; After the shock and the blast, 
By 
"% 1 | The still small voice of the Word, 


4] ' 
‘ y \ S| Clear to the soul at last. 


4S | || “ FTER the earthquake, a fire,” 


f 4 4 \ 
NCA : a 
bot And after the Whisper, a song! 
! (2% Pan 
QorsS Vii 
ei Courage, set your desire 
(K\\ if 
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On high, sing, and be strong. 










AKE heart of courage and know | 


You have not endured in vain 


? 
Lamentation and mourning and woe, 
For you must be born again. 
» 
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Drawn by Herman Pfeifer See “‘ At Mediator’s 


The thick smoke pall that stung and blistered throat and lungs 





